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Set of Maximum Rates Is Urged for 


Storage and Cartage in Emergency 


Minneapolis Traffic Manager Protests Against Padded Tariffs When a 

Railroad Sends Goods, Refused by Consignee, to a Warehouse Pend- 

ing Instructions from Shipper. Publicity Is Suggested with the Hope 
That the Industry Will Effect Uniformity 


HEN a manufacturer’s goods are refused by a 

consignee and are then, in accordance with the 

provisions of the railroad bill of lading, turned 
over by the carrier to a warehouse company for tem- 
porary storage pending instructions from the shipper 
—has the warehouse company the moral right in this 
emergency to charge the manufacturer 100 per cent 
more, for storage and cartage charges, than experi- 
ence has shown that the shipper would have to pay 
for storage and cartage on the same goods had they 
voluntarily been placed in the warehouse by the ship- 
per? 

This in effect is the interesting point. brought up 
by the traffic department of Northrup, King & Co., 
seedsmen with headquarters in Minneapolis, in a 
letter to Distribution and Warehousing, citing such 
an instance. 

The situation is believed to be as important to 
warehousing as it is to national distributors, for the 
reason that the Minneapolis company stores regu- 
larly in about fifty public warehouses and does busi- 
ness at times with another seventy-five to a hundred 
storage firms. 7 

Moreover, it is stated by the company that other 
seed producers are up against the same kind of ex- 


cess charges when railroads turn refused goods over 
to warehouses for temporary storage. 

The question raised by Northrup, King & Co. will 
perhaps be recognized as a pertinent one. It may be 
controversial, but in a sense it is a challenge to an in- 
dustry—namely, public warehousing—which has for 
years been endeavoring to “put its house in order” so 
that complaints of this character might not emanate 
from the traffic heads of national distributors. 

J. George Mann, traffic manager of Northrup, King 
& Co., has placed the circumstances before Distribut- 
ing and Warehousing with the thought that attention 
to the situation might profitably be called to the ware- 
house industry and in the hope that warehousing will 
see its way clear to arrive at a set of maximum rates 
for services such as those outlined in the first para- 
graph of this article. 

“Tt would be,” the Minneapolis company’s traffic 
manager suggests, alluding to his idea that a maxi- 
mum set of rates be established, ‘fa great boon to 
every shipper who is compelled to face this type of 
situation.” 

For the information of storage executives the cir- 
cumstances confronted by Northrup, King & Co. are 
set forth by Mr. Mann as follows: 
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HE Minneapolis firm consigned 
two boxes of its product to grocers 
in a small city in one of the cen- 
tral western States. One shipment 
weighed 101 pounds and the other 102 
pounds. Both boxes were of wood. 
The consignees refused the ship- 
ments. In accordance with the bills 
of lading the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. sent the shipments to a larger city 
in the same State and there placed 
them in storage with a warehouse 
company. 

Within a week or so after the ship- 
ments were in storage Northrup, King 
& Co. mailed disposition direct to the 
warehouse company. 

The warehouse company submitted 
its bill for cartage from the railroad 
depot to the warehouse, one month’s 
storage, and cartage from the ware- 
house to the railroad depot. The rates 
charged, according to the traffic man- 
ager, were 100 per cent higher than 
experience had shown to be remunera- 
tive for the warehousemen at other 
points. 

Moreover it is declared that the 
warehouse company refused to return 
the shipments until his charges had 
been paid, notwithstanding that the 
seed firm’s instructions guaranteed all 
charges. 

Northrup, King & Co. sent a check 
in payment of the warehousemen’s 
charges, and with the check went the 
following letter: 

“Invariably when for any reason 
any of our seed boxes turn up on hand 
at some point and are turned over to 
a warehouse company by the railway 
agent for storage, and we issue dis- 
position instructions on the same 
boxes and the storage company in turn 
bills us for charges accrued incidental 
to that handling, the invoice is im- 
mediately paid without question. 

“But when a warehouse company 
takes advantage of an unfortunate 
situation and, in connection with these 
services, renders an invoice which car- 
ries such inconsistently exorbitant 
charges as your invoice and letter 
carry, we believe that it is only fair 
to that warehouse company that we 
place our objections firmly on record. 

“Taking the items of this invoice 
up in the order shown: 

“We find first that there is a $1 
charge for freight. It is the usual 
practice in connection with items of 
this kind to include the freight bill 
with the statement, so that the charge 
may be properly audited. 

“Next, comes cartage to warehouse 
—85 cents. Assuming that you are 
the regular storage and warehouse for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, you are no 
doubt located conveniently to its 
freight house, and, if your city is 
zoned off for different freight appli- 


RATES 


§ i problem presented by Mr. 
Mann, and as set forth in this 
article at his suggestion, is one 
worthy of discussion by storage ex- 
ecutives and national distributors. 
Here are four relevant questions: 

1. Do the men engaged in public 
warehousing concede that the prac- 
tice described by the Minneapolis 
traffic manager is the prevailing 
one, or was this just an unfortunate 
isolated instance? 

2. Have other national distribu- 
tors had similar experience in their 
business contact with warehouses? 

3. If the practice is general, 
ought it not to be eliminated, in 
view of its adverse effect on the 
relationship between warehouseman 
and shipper? 

4. Is it practicable for warehous- 
ing to set up a schedule of maxi- 
mum rates to be applied in emer- 
gency situations such as the one 
cited by Mr. Mann? 

There must be answers to these 
questions, and Distribution and 
Warehousing invites them in let- 
ters from sales and traffic managers 
and storage executives. 

Contribution of constructive 
thought should pave the way to- 
ward clearing the atmosphere. 








cations, we do not doubt but that your 
relationship would be as of Zone 1. 
At no point in the United States 
where our cases are handled does the 
writer recall of ever having paid 
higher than a 50c minimum for a 
pick-up of this nature. 

“The same line of reasoning applies 
in connection with the third item— 
cartage to depot, again 85 cents. 

“In connection with the warehouse 
storage of $1.50 per month, again the 
writer has searched his memory and 
records for an instance where such a 
high storage charge per month has 
been applied on a similar box, and 
again we find that our highest mini- 
mum has been 50c. 

“Summing the statement all up, it 
has developed itself into a charge 
which is over 100 per cent greater 
than more or less uniform rates which 
other warehouse companies through- 
out the country have long recognized 
as being sufficiently remunerative for 
this type of service and handling. We 
say ‘uniform’ only because our expe- 
rience at hundreds of other points has 
shown this statement to be true. 

“Another feature of your handling 
to which we take exception is that, in 
spite of the fact that our disposition 
instructions to you guaranteed all 
charges, you have seen fit to delay the 
reforwarding of these boxes until 
your invoice is actually paid. It seems 
that our credit rating, which is the 
highest which can possibly be given 
a seed firm, should warrant the im- 
mediate compliance with our instruc- 
tions, with an invoice to follow. You 
should understand, of course, that 
every day’s delay in getting the box 
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to our customer means a loss of a 
day’s sale. 

“Rather than take a chance on 
further delay of this seed we have 
attached our check for $8.40 in full 
payment of your statement, even 
though that statement most certain- 
ly is not in accord with our ideas of 
what is fair and proper. You will 
acknowledge receipt of this letter and 
send us the receipted paid freight 
bill.” 

Mr. Mann in his letter to Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing suggesting that 
the foregoing situation be placed be- 
fore the industry, writes: 

“Northrup, King & Co., as you prob- 
ably know, do a nation-wide business. 
In the course of our regular distri- 
bution we employ some fifty ware- 
house firms to take care of our needs 
at some of the larger cities. In addi- 
tion to this we usually do business 
with some seventy-five to one hun- 
dred other warehouse companies 
through such instances as this. 

“The regularly employed warehouse 
companies have a more or iess uniform 
standard of rates, ranging from 25 
to 50 cents minimum on both storage 
and drayage. 

“In the case of the other type, how- 
ever, such a uniformity is not to be 
found. Where we find ourselves with 
a box on hand because of some unfore- 
seen circumstances and where we 
have not had previous opportunity to 
solicit quotations and rates on our 
business, we find that the warehouse 
companies are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. In some in- 
stances they are quite reasonable in 
their charges, and in others they bill 
for all the traffic will bear, and in a 
few isolated cases, such as this, they 
exceed all bonds of reasonableness. 

“There are other seed companies 
who find themselves in a similar posi- 
tion, and it seems to us that if a max- 
imum set of rates and minimums for 
such service could be arrived at, it 
would be a great boon to every shipper 
who is compelled to face this type of 
situation. 

“Possibly your paper is in a better 
position than any other agency we 
know of to place this suggestion gen- 
erally before the warehouse com- 
panies—perhaps in the form of an ar- 
ticle in one of the issues of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing.” 

In acting on Mr. Mann’s suggestion 
Distribution and Warehousing with- 
holds the name of the warehouse com- 
pany to which Mr. Mann’s letter was 
addressed, as it is believed that no 
good purpose would be served by mak- 
ing it public. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the company is a member 
of both of the industry’s national as- 
sociations. 
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Warehousing Asks Upward Revision of 
Railroads’ Storage Charges 


Industry’s Spokesman Tells the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion That the Carriers’ Nominal Tariffs Are Below Costs and 
Retard Port Development—Ruling in Terminals Inquiry Is 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


HE “unreasonably nominal” charges 

for storage at railroad terminals lo- 
cated at Gulf and Atlantic ports are de- 
pleting the carriers’ revenues and re- 
straining the development of port ter- 
minal facilities to meet modern require- 
ments, Charles E. Cotterill, counsel for 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, told the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April 10. 

Mr. Cotterill’s contention was made 
during oral arguments before the entire 
Commission relative to that body’s in- 
vestigation into railroad charges for 
wharfage, handling, storage, and other 
accessorial services, at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

“Railroads serving the northern 
ports,” said Mr. Cotterill, “engage in the 
storage of import and export traffic, at 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the nor- 
mal charges for such service.” 

He explained that the railroads do 
not assess vessels for handling of stor- 
age and other accessorial work at their 
terminals, although it is the practice of 
the maritime world to make charges for 
the services rendered. 

At all ports, and virtually on all traf- 
fic, the railroads are performing their 
port terminal operations at materially 
less than mere “out-of-pocket” expense, 
and are contributing their port terminal 
facilities and extensive capital outlays 
with no separate return thereon whatso- 
ever, Mr. Cotterill declared. 

“The railroads do not undertake or 
acknowledge the obligation to supply all 
of the essential port terminal facilities 
needed to accommodate our foreign and 
coastwise commerce,” he emphasized. 
“Such facilities must, in a large mea- 
sure, be provided by others whose prin- 
cipal if not entire capital investment 
is dependent upon the measure of return 
which can be extracted from such port 
terminal operations alone.” 


Continuing, Mr. Cotterill declared 


Not Expected Until Autumn 


By MICHAEL M. MCNAMEE, JR. 


that the “railroads have engaged in port 
terminal operations only by virtue of 
competition between themselves, and as 
a mere competitive incident to line-haul 
service. Such port terminal opera- 
tions,” he said, “are wholly acessorial. 

“The Commission should direct the 
railroads, in general terms, to under- 
take a general upward revision of their 
charges for storage at ports, so as to 
bring them at least somewhere within 
range of actual costs,” urged Mr. Cot- 
terill. “The Commission should enjoin 
upon all carriers the duty of exacting 
suitable charges from vessels using their 
facilities.” 

“There can be but one explanation of 
the prevailing railroad rates for stor- 
age at port cities,” he asserted. “It con- 
cerns the earlier practice of seeking to 
solicit freight in competition with 
others, in part through the medium of 
nominal rates for storage.” 


“Unfair Discrimination” 


The warehouse association counsel ex- 
plained that conditions cannot much 
longer continue as they are. Early re- 
tirement of private capital from the field 
must ensue, or else railroad practices 
and charges must be made to conform 
more nearly to the standards of inher- 
ent reasonableness which common expe- 
rience of private concerns has found es- 
sential to the yielding of any sort of re- 
turn. 

The carriers should not be allowed to 
engage in “destructive competition” be- 
tween themselves through the medium of 
nominal storage and accessorial port ter- 
minal charges to solicit freight, Mr. Cot- 
terill declared. 

Such a situation, he said, places an un- 
fair discrimination against municipally- 
owned and privately-owned warehouses, 
which are wholly engaged in port termi- 
nal operations, as against those of the 
railroads which are purely accessorial. 

Mr. Cotterill told the Commission that 
railroads serving southern ports have 
practically abandoned their storage ac- 


tivities. The abandoned properties are 
leased at very nominal rentals to pri- 
vately-owned oragnizations and _ ship- 
pers as a means of soliciting freight. 
This practice is on a parity with the 
situation in the North insofar as the 
unreasonableness of the charges are con- 
cerned, he said. 

The recapture clause of the Transpor- 
tation Act, which provides that one-half 
of a railroad’s earnings in excess of 6 
per cent shall be paid to the Govern- 
ment, was brought into the picture by 
Mr. Cotterill. He told the Commission 
that the railroads’ practice of practically 
throwing away earnings which should 
accrue to them through port terminal 
activities should be curbed under that 
clause, for the reason that the carriers 
would earn more if reasonable charges 
were exacted for the port services. 

He declared that the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, which has an 
invested capital in Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of about $500,000,000, is not con- 
cerned with obtaining “a pound of 
freight” now stored by the railroads. 
“Tt is the standard they are setting” by 
unreasonably nominal charges for such 
services that the Association opposes, 
Mr. Cotterill declared. 

The entire investigation has been ob- 
secured by extraneous issues entering 
into the case, said Mr. Cotterill. At its 
inception in 1921, the issue was, as it 
now should be, railroad charges for “‘ac- 
cessorial port terminal services.” 

The Port of Philadelphia has used this 
investigation as a means of exploring 
for more information to prosecute its 
controversy with New York in the port 
differential case, he said. This action 
has brought into the inquiry the matter 
of lighterage and floatage in the har- 
bors, from rail-end to shipside, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter the Commission is seeking to in- 
vestigate, he said. 

Questioned by Commissioner Patrick 
Farrell as to whether he did not think 
that lighterage is an “accessorial” port 
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service, Mr. Cotterill replied in the nega- 
tive. He explained that to his way of 
thinking the lighterage service is purely 
an extension of a railroad’s switching 
service, which properly may be covered 
in line-haul rates. To disrupt this situa- 
tion, and cause the carriers to publish 
separate charges for lighterage in addi- 
tion to line-haul rates, would only cause 
confusion to the highest degree, he de- 
clared. 

In connection with railroad storage 
operation, said Mr. Cotterill, there is no 
time limit upon such storage. Disre- 
garding the question of just how far a 
common carrier can go in another field, 
which has no direct application to trans- 
portation services, the fact remains that 
such storage is merely a concession to 
“favored shippers,” he emphasized. The 
nominal rental of abandoned terminal 
warehouses in the South to shippers is 
a violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Elkins Act, in the opinion 
of the warehouse association counsel. 

In answer to a question by Commis- 
sioner Farrell as to the result of any 
increase in storage charges by the rail- 
roads as urged by the association, Mr. 
Cotterill replied that such an increase 
would be borne by the shippers. He 
added, however, that no protest against 
such an increase has been made by any 
shipper. 

R. W. Barrett, representing railroads 
serving the northern ports, agreed with 
Mr. Cotterill to the effect that many 
extraneous issues have entered into the 
present inquiry to obscure the real ones. 
He declared, as did Mr. Cotterill, that 
lighterage and floatage from rail-ends 
at the ports to the shipside are merely 
an extension of the carriers’ switching 
service. He declared he had followed 
the case since its inception in 1921, and 
had continually endeavored to ascertain 
“who was hurt” by the inclusion of 
lighterage charges in line-haul rate 
tariffs. The only ones he could find who 
claimed to have been injured by “acces- 
soria!l port services” of the railroads, 
said Mr. Barrett, were some private and 
public warehousemen located at south- 
ern ports, who claimed that the railroads 
should iincrease their charges for such 
service to eliminate’ discriminiation 
against the warehouse. The troubles in 
the South, he asserted, have no bearing 
upon the entirely different situation of 
lighterage in New York harbor. 


EVOLUTION IN WAREHOUSING 


The first thing the Commission should 
consider, said Mr. Barrett, is the ques- 
tion of public interest. That is the main 
issue. To date not a single complaint 
from a shipper has been made in the 
record in objection to the inclusion of 
lighterage charges in the line-haul rates, 
he declared. In so far as New York is 
concerned, the investigation should be 
dismissed. 

Counsel for various railroads serving 
the southern ports detailed the situation 
in that section. A representative of the 
Southern Railway told the Commission 
that the road has one hundred times 
more space in the warehouses at south- 
ern ports than it can take care of, and 
the practice of leasing some of these 
warehouses is merely to pick up a little 
money rather than allow the warehouses 
to remain idle. 

In opposition to this argument, a Mr. 
Bonneville, representing the I. C. C., 
quoted figures to show that these rentals 
are so nominal as to be far beneath what 
the carriers could obtain through proper 
storage charges. He enumerated rental 
figures and the normal charges for stor- 
age services at Brunswick, Ga., Charles- 
town, S. C., Mobile, Ala., New Orleans 
and other ports. 


A Dilemma Conceded 


The representatives of the Seaboard 
Airline Railway, Southern Railway, 
and other carriers serving the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports, all agreed that 
their warehouses were in most instances 
idle through the little traffic moving 
through them. It was charged that the 
municipal and privately-owned ware- 
houses are getting most of the business, 
and that the railroads must either lease 
their terminal warehouses to shippers at 
nominal charges, or allow them to re- 
main idle. 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., representing the 
Port of New York Authority, argued be- 
fore the Commission in opposition to 
publishing separate charges for lighter- 
age in New York harbor from rail-end 
to shipside. 

He declared that the Commission 
“may not lawfully find the railroads 
guilty of unfair competition merely be- 
cause private terminals are unable to 
compete successfully, no such criterion 
being recognized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” } 

He said that it was desirable that 
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the Commission make the suggestion to 
railroads in the South to increase ter- 
minal charges, but pointed out that the 
carriers are “not bound to do so.” If 
the charges are increased, said Mr. 
LaRoe, they must be absorbed by the 
railroads, because there is no evidence 
justifying additional charges to the ship- 
ping public. 

He reiterated the stand made by other 
counsel, that to disrupt the present sys- 
tem of including lighterage charges in 
line-haul rate tariffs, and force the car- 
riers to publish these two items in sep- 
arate tariffs, will result in creating a 
chaotic situation in New York. 

The Philadelphia Bourse, Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, and the Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau urged the 
Commission to require the railroads to 
publish separate charges for services 
beyond the rail-ends at the ports. 

“This course of action,” said counsel, 
would make possible, among _ other 
things, a recognition, in part at least, 
of Philadelphia’s low cost terminal ser- 
vices, and form the basis for intelligent 
consideration of Philadelphia’s rate re- 
lationship to New York and other ports.” 

Other counsel who engaged in the oral 
arguments for and against the present 
system of railroad charges for port ter- 
minal activities, were John Nicolson, of 
the United States Shipping Board; E. 
A. Smith, of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road; F. W. Gwathmey and W. N. Mc- 
Gehee, for southern carriers; Parker Mc- 
Collester, New York Produce Exchange; 
W. H. Chandler, Merchants’ Association 
of New York and Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York; A. O. Welsh, 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; H. O. 
Holt, Bush Terminal Co., New York; H. 
C. McCollom, New York Dock Company, 
New York; R. G. Curry, Philadelphia 
Board of Trade; A. S. Olmsted, Com- 
merce Exchange of Philadelphia; T. J. 
Burke, Charleston, S. C.; F. C. Hillyer, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; S. P. Gaillard, city of 
Mobile, Ala.; and Carl Giessow, New 
Orleans. 

The oral arguments concluded on 
April 11, and the case went to the Com- 
mission for decision. 


Because of the many different phases 
which entered into the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into the port terminal situa- 
tion, officials in Washington do not be- 
lieve that a ruling will be forthcoming 
until fall. 


Evolution in Warehousing’s Methods Is Noted in Report Submitted by 
Research Inquirer to President Hoover’s Economic Committee 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, ; 
1163 National Press Building. 


HANGES in warehousing methods, 

new inventory methods and wide- 
spread shifts in wholesaling have oc- 
curred in the past eight years, according 
to Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing and director of the bureau of 
business research, who has just sub- 
mitted to President Hoover’s committee 
on recent economic changes his findings 
for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 


This study of Dr. Copeland’s is part 
of the investigation the bureau has been 
conducting since its appointment in Jan- 
uary, 1928, as a result of the President’s 
Unemployment Conference. The com- 
mittee on recent economic changes is 
now studying the whole survey, which 
comprises a sweeping view of all phases 
of American economic life, and will 
shortly make public its critical appraisal 
of the findings. 


The results are expected to be as far- 
reaching and beneficial to the warehous- 


ing and other industries as was the 
study of business cycles and periodic de- 
pressions which was made as a result 
of the President’s Unemployment Confer- 
ence of 1921-23. 


Dr. Copeland found that changes in 
demand and other factors have caused 
pronounced changes in retail trading 
areas, have almost eliminated the village 
and cross-roads store and thus have 
forced new burdens and methods on 
warehousemen and wholesalers. Auto- 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Simplification of Warehouse Forms Is 
Not Operating Satisfactorily 


Department of Commerce Says Industry Tried to Cover Too 
Much Ground. Sees Little Prospect of Reconciling A. W. A. 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


hada pe reduction and simplifica- 
tion of warehouse orders, invoices 
and other forms is in prospect as a re- 
sult of failure of former attempts to 
establish a workable standard for the 
industry. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of 
standard forms by a majority of the 
warehouse industry four years ago, and 
the later adoption of standard contract 
terms and conditions, simplification has 
not been so effective in this field as it 
has in others which drew up standards 
with the aid of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“This recommendation is not operat- 
ing as satisfactorily as it was hoped at 
the time of its adoption,” declared H. 
R. Colwell, member of the Division who 
has been in direct charge of the ware- 
housing practice recommendation, in an 
interview early in April. 

“In the first place, I think the indus- 
try tried to cover too much of the field 
and included too many forms, some of 
which are tied up very closely with the 
operations of a given warehouse. There 
are, however, two or three forms in- 
cluded therein which can be used satis- 
factorily by all warehouses and will not, 
in any way, affect the records or the 
type of equipment used in their prepara- 
tion. 

“T am endeavoring to have the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association deter- 
mine upon the adoption of these two or 
three forms and the elimination of those 
which are unsatisfactory from a na- 
tional standpoint. 


Receipt Variations 


“Unfortunately, the warehouse _ re- 
ceipt which was adopted by the indus- 
try is somewhat different from that 
which was recommended and _ insisted 
upon by the United States Warehouse 
Act. There does not seem to be any 
possibility of reconciling these differ- 
ences, and I cannot prophecy the out- 
come, other than to anticipate that two 
forms will be in existence in lieu of 
one.” 

The Division assists, in the establish- 
ment of such simplified practice recom- 


and Federal Act Receipts 


mendations as this, a standing commit- 
tee appointed by the industry concerned. 
This committee is the chief agency 
through which the working of the recom- 
mendation can be checked, and it is to 
the committee that proposals for 
changes go. 

Warehousing’s committee as on rec- 
ord in Washington comprises Gardner 
Poole, Boston, formerly general presi- 
dent of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association and now no longer identi- 
fied with the industry; J. Earle Bacon, 
secretary of the Merchants Cold Stor- 
age & Warehouse Co., Providence, R. [.; 
P. L. Gerhardt, vice-president of the 
Bush Terminal Co., New York; Joseph 
W. Glenn, O. J. Glenn & Son, Buffalo; 
S. M. Green, Jr., Atlanta, now executive 
secretary of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association; Thomas A. Jackson, 
president of the Jackson Storage & Van 
Co., Inc., Chicago; W. W. Morse, presi- 
dent of the Security Warehouse Co., 
Minneapolis; Clarence J. Neal, treas- 
urer of the Neal Fireproof Storage Co., 
Cleveland; W. M. O’Keefe, Chicago, 
executive secretary of the cold storage 
division of the A. W. A.; Walter C. 
Reid, vice-president of the Lincoln 
Warehouse Corporation, New York; 
Ralph C. Stokell, general manager of 
the National Cold Storage Co., Inc., New 
York; and David L. Tilly, executive 
vice-president of the New York Dock 
Co., New York. 

With regard to adoption of the stand- 
ard terms and contracts, which could 
not be agreed upon in 1924 at the first 
adoption of standard forms, Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, says: 

“The warehouse is an integral part 
of our transportation and distribution 
system. Uniformity in contractual re- 
lationship between the warehouseman 
and his client, as expressed in the con- 
tract terms and conditions on a ware- 
house receipt, means not only elimina- 
tion of waste in distribution but also 
facilitates the use of the warehouse re- 
ceipt as a credit instrument. 

“A standard of practice in the rela- 
tionship between storer and storee is 
thereby established. 

“Representatives of the warehouse in- 
dustry, the banking interests, shippers 
and receivers of freight, and railway 


men, in joint conference, and in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce, 
unanimously agreed upon a set of stand- 
ard contract terms and conditions for 
general merchandise and cold storage 
warehouses. 

“The volume of business affected by 
the use of these standard terms and con- 
ditions for the warehouse industry runs 
into billions of dollars annually and is 
handled by more than 4000 warehouses. 
More than 200,000,000 square feet of 
storage space handle a constantly mov- 
ing volume of goods in process of distri- 
bution.” 

Perhaps the central difficulty in con- 
nection with the use of the standard 
forms is in connection with those of 
warehouse _ receipts. There is_ little 
trouble regarding the standard terms 
and conditions, it is understood, but in- 
ability to agree on a standard for re- 
ceipts, which are of great importance 
in the credit system, especially in agri- 
cultural sections, has been an _ insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

It is not at all unlikely, however, that 
out of the present Congressional pro- 
gram of farm relief will come legisla- 
tion directly affecting the problem of 
standard receipts. 

Warehousing, both Federal and pri- 
vate, is regarded by many farm leaders 
as the crux of the farm relief problem 
in some forms of agriculture. Thus it 
is not unlikely that, in its attempts to 
strengthen the credit value of warehouse 
receipts, Congress will be the means of 
enabling the industry to unite upon a 
standard form of receipt. 

—R.S. 


White Line of Des Moines Expands 


The White Line Transfer & Storage 
Co., Des Moines, has taken a long term 
lease on the building known as the Great 
Western freight house, at Seventh and 
Cherry Streets, and is operating it as 
Warehouse No. 5, it is announced by 
Lawrence E. Stone, vice-president. 

The building is 44 by 233 feet and 
has two floors and basement, with track- 
age and pool car distribution facilities. 

The company will install a large 
freight elevator for automobiles and 
trucks, and new scales, and will remodel 
the offices. 
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Warehouses Were 68.4:% Occupied in 
February, Against 68.6% in January 


Department of Commerce Statistics Show Slight Loss for Second Month. Stocks Increased 
33,965 Tons but Smaller Percentage Went Into Storage 


tentative ones for February 

covering merchandise warehouse 
occupancy and tonnage were made pub- 
lic in Washington on April 17 by the 
Bureau of the Census of the Department 
of Commerce, disclosing a slight falling 
off, in the year’s second month as com- 
pared with the first, both in percentage 
of occupancy and in percentage of goods 
entering storage out of the toal volume 
arriving. 

At the end of February the occupancy 
was 68.4 per cent, with 1227 warehouses 
reporting, as shown in the table pub- 
lished on this page. At the close of 
January, with reports having been 


Reestati figures for January and 


By KENT B. STILES 


received from 1229 plants, the occupancy 
was 68.6 per cent. The figures show a 
drop of two-tenths of one per cent in 
the later month. 

In February 72 per cent of the mer- 
chandise which reached the 1227 ware- 
houses went into storage, the balance 
being delivered on arrival. In January 
the percentage was 73.2 in the 1229 re- 
porting plants. The figures represent 
a decline of 1.2 per cent in February. 


Occupancy 


HE February occupancy percentage 
column in the accompanying table 
reveals that occupancy was highest gen- 
erally in the central States from the 
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Tonnage 
Per Cent of 
te 3 Number of Floor Space Received |Delivered| Received | Delivered 
Division and State Warehouses Occupied During on During on 
Month Arrival Month Arrival 
Jan., Feb., Jan., Feb., January, February, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 
NEW ENGLAND: 
ae -_ Mg  spkehebiemetan . = a 48.0 *10,762 1,198 12 ,324 1,347 
. OR a a os } 2 ‘ 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 3.3 63 .0 4,721 2 ,656 5,184 2,382 
3a *332 333 *51.9 51.6 46 ,676 18,157 56,574 25,318 
lian tn iad 66 ne eh one = = 7? cs 17 ,819 952 22 , 363 8,127 
hn de gtk aa hmasacd : 27 ,65 4, ; ,82 
E. NORTH CEN. 7 7 ,654 061 27 , 556 3,822 
Epes ys ak chbbsaebes 32 32 4 85.7 *32,198 *4 ,852 32,538 4,743 
Cs wcbh ein catante see 18 18 74.0 77.5 2,914 1,040 2,914 1,441 
pcheencanetaesooess *60 75.7 76.6 53 ,084 8,239 52,428 8,907 
ee Site ep emt bial Ris oO a = - = ‘ _s *18 ,634 *2 ,524 16,878 2 , 864 
wr NORTH Mant + rene , * ,661 2,208 ,932 3,654 
RC iiavc soca wad eats 36 36 80.8 80.5 18,648 5 , 899 18,948 6 ,326 
Iowa.... nid: Uke ain Me's om oe 21 21 71.4 73.4 5,403 1,384 5,291 1,767 
tt 0 ke bce io be 20 20 80.8 86.2 10,145 1,752 11,394 1,412 
N. Dak. and S. Dak....... 9 9 93.9 93.8 , 759 246 1,512 343 
a RES Se a = = =. 75.4 9 ,987 2,325 8,011 2,919 
SOR IE PR POO On ' ¥ 2 
80. ATLANTIC: 78.3 82.9 14,143 4,356 16,205 4,51 
Del., Md., and Dist. of Col. 41 41 *51.3 54.5 *42 962 | *16,744 43 ,796 15,220 
8 eae 31 31 68 .6 69.1 *6,682 | *42,333 7,511 42 ,097 
ed Car. eee Car iS ae ee =. a = 64.3 *1 ,343 530 1,672 399 
rgia an | eae 1 82. 5 é 
BE. SOUTH CEN: 3 7 ,579 1,933 6,738 1,644 
A -— a a aad eed +I 1 da Sp 10,191 1,724 9,778 1,688 
we SOUTH Oe bewhian tee : 5 1 ,652 1,443 1,920 1,428 
Ge.. ta, and Okla........ - 7 Bs Sa 82.9 *31,901 *3,717 26 , 808 3,128 
ow ee & & > & 6 oe Ooo @ &-o . . . ° 
MOUNTAIN 86 .6 18,550 7,789 17 ,690 8,016 
daho, Wyo., Mont........ 8 8 71.1 72.8 510 906 515 791 
rare —m Nev. & N. Mex. 1 15 77.1 80.7 4,317 1,707 5 ,037 1,700 
Es th ose waa Okra * 17 73.4 2 2 
PACIFIC: 3 76.0 ,440 1,877 , 198 1,950 
ESP OR ae 31 31 72.9 70.1 6,251 ,091 4,262 2,760 
Oregon..........2.0-000.. 8 8 *66.5 66.5 *14,969 | *26,684 17 , 346 18,450 
Catmormia. .......:. sh eine 108 108 76.9 73.9 30,535 5,038 33 ,694 6,084 
Total for United States. | *1,229 1 227 *68 .6 68.4 | *460,090 (*168,201 | 477,017 | 185,239 














* Revised. 





Canadian border to the Gulf and in the 
extreme southern States. Relatively, 
the occupancy was low in the New Eng- 
land, the central Atlantic seaboard, the 
Pacific and some of the mountain States. 

The figures show that North and 
South Dakota, with a percentage of 93.8, 
led all the States in February, inci- 
dentally maintaining the pace they set 
together in January. 

Texas ranked second 
with 86.6 per cent. 

Missouri was third, with 86.2 per cent. 

Ohio came fourth, with 85.7 per cent. 

Wisconsin took fifth place, with 85.1 
per cent. 

Thirteen other States had occupancy 
percentages higher than 80 in February 
—Alabama-Mississippi, Arkansas-Loui- 
siana-Oklahoma, Kansas, Georgia-Flor- 
ida, Arizona-Utah-Nevada-New Mexico, 
and Minnesota. 

The lowest occupancy anywhere in the 
country in February was in Massachu- 
setts-Vermont, according to indications 
based on returns from the reporting 
warehouses; the percentage in the two 
New England States was 48. 

Next to lowest was New York, with 
51.6 per cent. 

The only other States to have less 
than 60 per cent occupancy were the 
group Delaware-Maryland-District of 
Columbia, with 54.5. 

The greatest occupancy gain in Feb- 
ruary as compared with January was 
10.2 per cent, scored by Arkansas-Loui- 
siana-Oklahoma. With the same num- 
ber, twenty, of warehouses reporting at 
the end of each month, the percentage 
was 82.9 in February as against 72.7 
for January. 

The extreme loss in occupancy was 5.7 
per cent, experienced in Nebraska, where 
the twenty-two reporting plants sup- 
plied figures indicating 75.4 per cent at 
the end of February and 81.1 per cent 
at the close of January. 
teen States which had a _ percentage 
higher than 80 in January, Nebraska 
was the only one to drop below that 
mark in February. 


in February, 


Tonnage 


ITH two fewer warehouses report- 
ing for February than for January, 
and with three fewer days accounted 
for, approximately 34,000 more tons of 
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goods arrived. Of this increased volume, 
however, a smaller percentage entered 
storage during February than during 
the earlier month. 

In January, 628,291 tons reached the 
1229 reporting plants, and 460,090 tons, 
or 73.2 per cent, went into storage, the 
balance being delivered on arrival. 

In February, 662,256 tons arrived at 
1227 warehouses, and 477,017 tons, or 
72 per cent, went into storage. 

The percentage decline during Feb- 
ruary accordingly was 1.2 as compared 
with February. 

This slight percentage drop for the 
entire country for February was not 
shared by five of the divisions. Gains 
were experienced in New England 
(Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island), 1.8 per cent; in the 
South Atlantic group (Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, the Virginias, 
the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida), 3.1 
per cent; in the East South Central sec- 
tion (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi), one-tenth of one per 
cent; in the Mountain States (Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada and New Mexico), 1.8 per cent; 
and along the Pacific Coast (Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California), 9.9 per 
cent. 

The extreme falling off in this respect 
was 5.8 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
division (New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). 


January, 1928 and 1929, Compared 


SSUANCE of the revised January, 

1929, figures, as set down in the table 
on page 12, makes it possible for the 
first time to compare two corresponding 
months of consecutive years, inasmuch 
as the compiling of these warehousing 
statistics was inaugurated in January 
of 1928. 

Checking the January, 1929, figures 
against those of the corresponding 
month last year, it transpires that at 


California 


OUNSEL for the Bekins Van Lines, 

Inc., identified with the Beking Van 
& Storage Co., operating household 
goods depositories in Los Angeles and 
other Pacific Coast cities, presented oral 
argument before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Washington on 
April 18 questioning the constitutional- 
ity of a California law intended to im- 
pose a property tax on the operative 
property of common carriers and pre- 
dicted on the gross earnings of the com- 
mon carriers. 

Samuel T. Bush, attorney for the 
Bekins interests in this case—Bekins 
Van Lines, Inc., et al. v. Ray L. Riley, 
State Controller of California—declared 
that that tax statute was unconstitu- 
tional “because it violates the equal pro- 
tection clause of the constitution in that 
it does not apply to contract or private 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


the end of this past January occupancy 
was 68.6 per cent in the 1229 reporting 
warehouses, as against 68 per cent in 
the 1085 plants whose returns were the 
basis of the Government’s calculations 
at the close of the previous January. 
This was a gain of six-tenths of one 
per cent. 

The figures of January, 1928, show 
that occupancy of 80 per cent or better 
was experienced in the reporting ware- 
houses of only the following States: 
Ohio, Alabama-Mississippi, Nebraska 
(with the warehouses of Kansas in- 
cluded), and North and South Dakota. 
The January, 1929, figures show that 
occupancy of 80 per cent or better was 
reported from these same States (except 
Kansas), together with Texas, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Georgia-Florida, Minnesota 
and Missouri. 

Following are the comparative per- 
centages for the two Januarys: 


rw J anuary— 
New England 1928 1929 
Massachusetts and Vermont... 42.3 48.1 
(1928 figure includes also Maine 
and New Hampshire) 
Connecticut and Rhode Island.. 71.7 63.3 


Middle Atlantic 


East North Central 


le lad lie og as eg a Te 82.4 86.4 
REESE rae oy re ee 73.7 74.0 
EE a aN ger ere 76.7 75.7 
a a ail Se sg OO oh ee ee 69.1 67.6 
I ln ee bi a ee a 8 77.5 84.2 


West North Central 


Minnesota and Iowa.......... 71.9 soil 
EES EE ae 80.8 
rn te A aE re a tke) a le aia a ie 71.4 
ES ee cea aeeae T 76.6 80.8 
North and South Dakota...... 80.0 93.9 
Nebraska and Kansas ........ 80.3 ye 
EL dn di aise bebe sb bon ae “ox 81.1 
RI ER a ee ae 78.3 
South Atlantic 
Delaware, Maryland, Dist. of 
i ie ere he on 60.6 51.3 
Virginia and West Virginia... 72.0 68.6 
North and South Carolina.... 56.4 68.9 
Georgia and Florida.......... 71.4 83.1 
East South Central 
Kentucky and Tennessee...... 73.2 76.0 
Alabama and Mississippi..... §2.1 83.4 


in U. S. Supreme Court 


carriers operating for hire between fixed 
termini or over regular routes upon the 
public highways.” 

Mr. Bush contended also that the law 
did not apply to contract or private 
carriers not operating between fixed 
termini, or to common carriers for hire 
operating over the highways but not be- 
tween fixed termini or over regular 
routes. 

“Furthermore,” he argued, “the con- 
stitutional amendment and the statute 
enacted to carry it into effect arbitrarily 
discriminate between carriers transport- 
ing freight and those transporting pas- 
sengers, as the former are taxed 5 per 
cent on their annual gross receipts while 
the latter-are taxed only 4% per cent. 

“The carriers for hire not subject to 
the tax do not pay an equivalent in other 
taxes, and the figures will show that the 


13 


-—January—~ 
West South Central 1928 1929 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Okla- 


I. Da a. Si es os eae 56. 72.7 
ED. ae ie ares ae en @ were 79.3 86.4 
Mountain 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada and New 
SEF OEE SO 71.7 nici 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana ain 71.1 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada and Pai 
ee cs saa ie Yee eas + (7.1 
Ce, oe as sk eaea Weed 14.5 73.4 
Pacific 
Washington and Oregon....... 60.2 cos 
pS ee eta 72.9 
Gf a case eunedecbeav ee oni 66.9 
CS oe Ce Pee ae wba 70.3 16.9 
ee ee 68.0 68.6 
Number of warehouses report- ss 
5 0k 6 bee eur reas ee eees 1085 1229 


Comparing January of 1928 with 
January of 1929 with relation to volume, 
we find that during the former month 
525,776 tons reached the 1085 reporting 
warehouses, and 438,115 tons, or 83.3 
per cent, went into storage, the balance 
being delivered on arrival. During Jan- 
uary of the present year 628,291 tons 
arrived at the 1229 reporting plants, 
and 460,090 tons, or 73.2 per cent, went 
into storage. Thus the loss this past 
January under the corresponding month 
in 1928 was 10.1 per cent. 

By divisions the relative percentages 
are as follows: 


-—January—~ 

1928 1929 

eg i eg gk ed 77.6 80.6 
we wae 90.6 79.9 
Bast North Central........... 87.7 85.9 
West North Central.......... 78.1 79.0 
OS 81.0 47.9 
eee Meee Coomera)... ..cesces 79.9 78.9 
West South Central.......... 75.4 81.4 
a ee Be ee epg 60.2 61.8 
ae a ie Lo ao ia i 80.6 57.1 
I ie eae wee 83.3 73.2 
Warehouses reporting........ 1085 1229 


The January, 1929, occupancy percent- 
age, 68.6, for the entire country, com- 
pares with 67.7 per cent as the average 
for the entire year 1928. 

The January, 1929 percentage, 73.2, 
for the entire country, of goods entering 
storage out of the total volume arriving, 
compares with 75.5 per cent as the aver- 
age for the entire year 1928. 


Motor Common Carrier Tax Is Attacked 


appellants are obliged to pay four times 
the amount paid by the competitors who 
are immune from the tax.” 


Frank L. Guerena, California’s Dep- 
uty State Attorney General, in support 
of the validity of the tax, pointed out 
that both common and contract motor 
carriers not operating between fixed 
termini or over regular routes, though 
not within the scope of Section 15 of 
Article XIII of the California constitu- 
tion, were obligated to pay the State 
registration and weight fees required 
by the California vehicle Act and such 
property taxes and local excises as may 
be imposed by counties, cities, etc., while 
the appellant, by the payment of the 
tax in question, was immune from all 
other taxes. Mr. Guerena argued: 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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Where Do the Wholesalers Make Their Profits? 


DISIRIBUIION 


lts Economic Relation to Public Warehousing 


Number 50 


By H. A. HARING 
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UCH loose talk goes the rounds to the effect that 
M the jobber is being eliminated, that wholesaling 
is on the decline, and the like, but the facts show 
to the contrary. In 1920 this country had 688 drug whole- 
salers; in 1926 the number had grown to 1626, an increase 
of 140 per cent. During the same period grocery whole- 
salers increased 37 per cent; boots and shoes, 24 per cent; 
automobile accessories, 43 per cent; electrical supplies, 
80 per cent; furniture, 73 per cent; hardware, 199 per 
cent; sporting goods, 128 per cent; and so on. Jobbers of 
confectionery decreased in number by 62 per cent and 
those in tobacco by 55 per cent. 

These figures refer to the number of concerns styling 
themselves “jobbers” and “wholesalers.” It does not refer 
to their size, nor to the volume of their business. No 
exact figures seem to be available to prove whether this 
larger number of concerns does more or less business, 
either in dollars or percentage of the whole. We do 
know however, that more men are employed in whole- 





interested in distribution to know that the character of 
wholesaling methods is undergoing deep changes. And, 
for our present purpose, it is vital to know that whole- 
salers, as they study their own business, are learning some 
things that surprise them. They are learning that it has 
been a mistake to suppose that greater volume means 
greater profits. They are learning that much of their 
volume entails a loss to handle; that they would have been 
richer not to have accepted the order in many instances. 
They are learning that to sell “all the State” is sometimes 
a mistake, even that to “sell all over the city’ becomes 
wasteful, and that a restricted territory yields profitable 
business while a larger area thins out the net so much 
that black ink turns to red. 

They are learning, moreover, (1) that some items entail 
losses because too much money is tied up in inventory; 
(2) that the weight of some items is so great that delivery 


costs eat up the mark-up; and (3) that the bulk of other 
items runs up the cost of warehousing beyond the margin 


saling than formerly, with more salesmen in the field. 
The question of real importance is not whether more 

We must acknowledge 

But it is important for all 


business is being done, or less. 
that a large volume exists. 


Types of Wholesalers 


LL talk about wholesaling is confused 
by the fact that wholesalers like to 
think of themselves as “different.” Older 
houses pride themselves on being “of the 
old type.” They try to remind us that 
the standardized type of wholesaler is 
the “service wholesaler” who _ does 
mainly two things: 

A. Distributes’ the 
products. 

B. Carries a stock adequate to meet 
the requirements of retailers. 

This distinction of the “older type” or 
the “service” wholesaler is rapidly dis- 
appearing. New types of jobbers have 
seriously threatened the existence of 
the older houses. In drygoods and con- 
fectionery, for example, the older houses 
have almost entirely disappeared and, in 
all lines, it is the newer types that have 
so greatly swelled the number of con- 
cerns in the field. 


manufacturer’s 


of profit. 


The more. progressive wholesalers 
have realized their danger from the new 
competition and have attempted to meet 
the situation in one or more of the fol- 
lowing ways: 


1. By securing control of sources of 
supply, thereby engaging in manufac- 
turing, directly or indirectly, in addition 
to the wholesaling business. 

2. By developing their own brands and 
thereby giving us the perplexing prob- 
lem of private branding that causes so 
much controversy. 

3. By reducing parallel lines of mer- 
chandise to the minimum. This some- 
times makes the wholesaler the manu- 
facturer’s agent, working under an ex- 
clusive contract for distribution of the 
product within a given territory. 

4. By establishing control of their own 
outlets through ownership of retail 


stores that will handle a_ substantial 
part of the wholesaler’s volume. 





Facts of this sort are important, both for wholesalers 
and for those who do business with them. 


5. By reducing expenses through giv- 
ing up some of the usual services of a 
wholesaler, such as delivery, extension of 
credit, etc. 

6. By virtually becoming nothing 
more than resident buyer for a definite 
group of retail stores. 

7. By reducing prices through group 
buying. 

8. By specializing in the performance 
of some services to the point that manu- 
facturers and retailers are loath to do 
without such service, such as 4-hour de- 
liveries, advertising and display aids, 
drop shipments, etc. 

These attempts to change the “old 
type” wholesaler have _ resulted in 
numerous new types, of which the most 
important are: 

Manufacturing wholesaler. 
Semi-jobber. 
Cooperative wholesaler. 


Merchandise broker. 
Manufacturers’ agent. 
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Catalog or mail-order wholesaler. 

Drop shipping, or “parlor,’’ wholesaler. 

Wagon wholesaler. 

Cash-and-carry wholesaler. 

“One-man” wholesaler. 

Chain wholesaler. 

Branch-house wholesaler. 

Group buying. 

Buying middleman. 

Merchant converter. 

Commission house. 

Broker. 

A manufacturer may eliminate the 
wholesaler from his distribution pro- 
gram. If he does, it is necessary for 
him to deal directly with retailers or to 
get to them through some form of agent 
or commission selling. He may elimi- 
nate the wholesaler as such, but it is 
utterly impossible to eliminate the ser- 
vice of wholesaling which is, to dis- 
tribute the product to retailers and to 
stock the goods for their convenience. 

All these newer types of wholesaler 
are nothing in the world but modifica- 
tions of the “old time” or “service” 
wholesaler. The new types go at the 
job a bit differently but they aim to do 
the same thing. This country is too 
large and its merchandising too complex 
for every retailer to deal directly with 
every manufacturer. To do so would 
be ridiculous and wasteful beyond imagi- 
nation. Therefore someone will con- 
tinue to stand between retailer and man- 
ufacturer for the double purpose of 
distributing goods and stocking them. 


Costs 


HOLESALERS, however, have felt 

the need to cut costs. Four steps 
are ordinarily thought of as the means 
to this end. They are: 


1. Know costs. 

2. Restrict lines of merchandise han- 
dled. 

3. Restrict number of customers (re- 
tailers). 

4. Restrict the jobbing territory. 

All of these result in improving the 
inventory turnover. All of them are 
more or less self-explanatory, and we 
shall, at this time, pass them quickly 
by in order to give attention to a more 
recent method of analyzing wholesaling 
costs. 

Wholesalers have had a feeling that 
some items tie up too much money in 
inventory, that some cost too much to 
deliver, and that others are too bulky 
to be warehoused profitably. 

This vague feeling has led to efforts 
to analyze the cost of wholesaling by 
individual commodities. 

The hardware wholesaler wants to 
know whether wire fencing is a profit- 
able line and, when he observes the 
warehouse space required to store it, he 
wonders whether it is worth handling. 

The grocery wholesaler thinks of the 
capital tied up, from six to nine months, 
in canned goods and he wonders whether 


his money would not be better if in- 
vested in Liberties. 

The wholesaler of building supplies 
tries in vain to find some way to avoid 
delivering sand and gravel, because of 
their weight and low value. 

Fy: these reasons a beginning has 
been made in finding a simple formula, 
or rule, to ascertain the cost of whole- 
saling single commodities. Even a 
rough approximation of “knowing the 
cost” will be better than the present 
unsatisfactory method of estimating or 
guessing at costs. The Department of 
Commerce has made a start with grocer- 
ies, in cooperation with the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. It has announced a willingness to 
make similar studies for other trade as- 
sociations and is understood already to 
be at work with two others. 

We shall, therefore, use groceries at 
wholesale to illustrate the costs of 
handling commodities at wholesale. Nor 
are the methods of cost finding too 
elaborate for the small wholesaler to 
adopt. The entire effort has been to 
find some measure of commodity costs 
that might be utilized by the small 
establishment. 

The costs are considered as consisting 
of four parts: 

A. Financing the inventory. 

B. Handling the goods. 

C. Delivering the goods to customers. 

D. Warehousing before sale. 


Warehousing Grocery Items 


rr the wholesaling of groceries— 


Of Total Sales, 


Per Cent 
0 SE paneer nme: A 1 
I inten Ue arial ase te carla aS 14 
a 9 
ES 7 Mien are: acl eater eS wok ane a 8 
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*Provisions include: Lard, meat and cheese. 


These four commodities, therefore, 
represent 49 per cent of total sales. 
This is approximately one-half the total. 
Another group of common commodities 
is the following: 


Of Total Sales, 
Per Cent 


Canned vegetables....... 6 
Cees GP nck cccckeces 3 
Condiments and spices... 3 
a RS eee 2 


These four, accordingly, represent 14 
per cent of total sales. 

The first group, however, enjoy quick 
turnover. It has been claimed that they 
sometimes turn thirty times a year, or 
one turn in about ten days. The aver- 
age investment of the wholesaler in 
inventory for these items is therefore 
low, in proportion to sales. Thus it is 
found: 


Of Total ay’, aaa 


Per Cent 
> ER RIN gr x ley og 9 
NS oo a6 % hie aka 3 
Ee ee tS 2 
Se oe an De eae 3 


But for the second group of four com- 
modities, the reverse is the case. Some 
of them are carried in stock for six 
months, even nine, and their stock turn 
is low. It is found: 


Of Total Inventory, 


Per Cent 
Canned vegetables....... 18 
Cope. Ge nc tawenes 12 
Condiments and spices... ] 
Coes Se ce wiceeees 5 


42 


This means that, so far as financing 
the merchandise is concerned, the first 
group is highly profitable to the whole- 
saler. 

With the second group, one begins to 
wonder. When 42 per cent of the whole- 
saler grocer’s investment in inventory 
is tied up with goods that constitute 
only 14 per cent of total sales, it may 
be wise to think of ways to cut down. 
This is made more emphatic when it is 
found that only 15 per cent of the whole- 
saler’s total warehouse space was re- 
quired for the first group (which 
brought 49 per cent of total sales) while 
50 per cent of the warehouse space was 
occupied by the second group (which 
brought only 14 per cent of total sales). 

Figured on the basis of each $1 of 
sales, the second group (canned goods) 
cost the wholesaler nine times the 
financing charges and twelve times the 
warehousing charges of the first group 
(tobacco, sugar, flour). 

But the wholesaler must also handle 
the goods. With handling in and out 
there is also the problem of delivery. 
For calculating the cost of handling and 
delivery, weight of the goods is the basis. 

Viewed from the standpoint of weight, 
such an item as tobacco becomes even 
more profitable. Bringing, as it does, 
18 per cent of total sales, tobacco is only 
9 per cent of total inventory. It is only 
1 per cent of total weight of wholesale 
groceries. 

Such a commodity as canned vege- 
tables gets rather a black eye when 
handling and delivery is considered; for, 
being only 6 per cent of sales, canned 
vegetables make up 18 per cent of total 
inventory. They are also 10 per cent 
of total weight. 

Salt is even worse. It is only 1 per 
cent of total sales, but is 10 per cent 
of total weight handled by the whole- 
saler. 

Sugar, with its nice showing of 14 per 
cent of total sales and only 3 per cent 
of total inventory, looks profitable, but 
when we find that sugar constitutes 22 
per cent of the total weight handled bv 
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lis Economic Relation 
to Public Warehousing” 





a wholesale grocer we understand why 
“there’s nothing in sugar” either for the 
wholesaler or for the retail grocer. 

Herewith is given a table of the prin- 
cipal commodities of a wholesale grocer, 
with a showing for each of the percent- 
age of total sales, inventory, delivery 
weight and warehouse bulk. 





= a 

2 _ 

Sep . 2S 
vo 7 ¥ =x & Ss. o rb) 
7) wis w mp fo a 
eS es? 6855 sSna 
$Oo2 Sage Some Fou 
Comumuuny ons is has oF ae 3 
itn wee aSsPQ a Sas 

Se 18.0 9.3 0.85 1.04 

OT SR 14.0 2.9 21.97 3.76 
Provisions: lard, 

meat, cheese...... 9.0 29 3.26 0.85 
te i a a a 8.2 3.4 17.47 7.08 
Vegetables, canned. 6.3 17.7 9.44 29.37 
Coffee and tea...... 5.3 4.0 1.43 1.58 
Dried beans........ 4.0 3.7 5.41 4.91 
Candy and _ confec- 

0 Spry 3.9 1.9 1.48 1.00 

tn snd pink eb ades 3.6 3.5 5.31 4.04 
Fruits, canned; pre- 

Pn -v~ocsewews é 3.0 12.2 3.12 14.12 
ER 2.9 0.7 11.79 2.42 
Meats, canned ..... 2.2 4.8 1.66 3.82 
Condiments ........ 1.8 5.8 1.42 6.45 
I ea ea at as sig Se 1.5 1.0 0.80 4.49 
Milk, evaporated.... 1.4 1.3 1.66 1.53 
Fruits, evaporated.. 1.3 3.3 1.05 2.46 
Dt isboubakeetéon 1.0 0.9 10.07 8.36 
PES eae 1.0 0.9 1.32 1.86 
a ea ere 0.5 0.4 0.49 0.86 
Woodenware ....... 2.5 8.0 caw jue 
Spices and extracts. 0.6 1.6 
Miscellaneous edibles 1.7 1.3 
DL. 6 cts cha pao 1.5 3.6 

and baking 
Sa 1.3 0.9 . . 
EE 1.2 1.5 ‘ 
ES ee in a aes 1.0 2.4 
Cakes and crackers.. 0.8 0.2 
Nails and hardware. 0.5 1.2 
Shoe polish......... 0.2 0.6 
DE -®ewsnaeds 100.0 100.0 100.00 100.00 


It will be observed from this table 
that some commodities have about the 
same percentage for each classification. 

Thus, evaporated milk is fairly even, 
with 1.4 per cent of total sales, 1.3 per 
cent of total inventory, 1.6 of total 
weight and 1.5 per cent of total bulk. 
Rice, with a lower percentage, shows 
the same features, as also does soap 
with a higher percentage. With soap, 
the percentage to sales is 3.6, to inven- 
tory it is 3.5, to weight it is 5.3 and 
to bulk it is 4. 

Commodities of this sort will there- 
fore show total costs very close to the 
average cost for the entire business of 
the wholesaler. 


Finding Units of Cost 


The total cost of handling for the 
year is easily found by any wholesaler. 
It is the total of: 

Receiving and shipping clerks’ wages. 

Handling space cost. 


Equipment cost. 
Supplies. 


If this total is divided by the total 
weight of goods handled during the 
year the result will be the cost of han- 
dling 1 pound of merchandise. 

As an example, if the costs of the 


Ad 


afore-mentioned items total $35,000 and 
if a total weight of 30,000,000 pounds 
is handled, the cost of handling 1 pound 
of weight would become: 

$35,000 (total cost) 


30,000,000 (total weight) 


= $0.001167 = cost 
of handling 1 Ib. 
of weight. 





The cost of warehousing per cubic 
foot may also be found, by taking total 
cost of: 


Warehouse rent. 
Warehouse wages. 
Maintenance, fixtures, etc. 
Supplies. 

Suppose, as an example, that this 
totals $15,000 for the year and that the 
year’s total bulk handled is 100,000 cubic 
feet. Then we should have: 


$15,000 (total cost) 
= $0.15 = cost of stor- 


100,000 (total bulk) ing 1 cubic foot for 1 
year. 


Similarly, if the cost of delivery ser- 
vice for the year is $25,000, we should 
have: 


$25,000 (total cost) 
30,000,000 (total weight) 





= $0.000833 = cost 
of delivering 1 
Ib. 





The financing costs are the following: 


Taxes. 

Insurance. 

Interest. 

Losses and deterioration. 


Now if we assume that the inventory 
is an average of $400,000 at any one 
time, we shall have the following cost: 

$25,000 (total 


financing cost) 
= $0.0625 = cost of 





financing an inventory 


$400,000 (average 
unit of $1. 


inventory value) 
Now to apply these fractions. Sup- 
pose the wholesaler wishes to know his 
costs for selling $100 of groceries of 
“average” type—the run-of-business as 
it will occur every day. He will find 
the weight of his $100 sale in this 
manner: 
30,000,000 (year’s 


total weight) 
< $100 





= 1,200 lbs. = weight of 
$100 worth of “aver- 
age” groceries, 


$2,500,000 (year’s 
total sales) 


To know the bulk of his sale of $100, 
he figures in this manner: 


100,000 (total bulk 
of inventory) X $100 


—— 


= 4 cubic feet — bulk 





$2,500,000 (year’s 
total sales) 


of inventory for $100 
worth of “average’’ 
groceries. 


To know the equivalent of capital 
tied up for one year for each sale of 
$100 he proceeds as follows: 
$400,000 (average | 

inventory value) . jj !: | 


<x $100 
= $16 = average value 





$2,500,000 (year’s 
total sales) 


of inventory for $100 
worth of “average’”’ 
groceries. 


To find the total cost of selling each 
$100 worth of “average” groceries, the 
following would be the showing: 


Total 
Cost Cost for 
per Unit $100 Worth 
Cost Cost of Cost of Average 
Item Factor Factor Groceries 
Handling .... 1,200 lbs. $0.001167 $1.4004 
Delivering . 1,200 Ibs. 0.000833 0.9996 
Warehousing.. 4 cu, ft. 0.15 0.60 
Financing ... $16 0.0625 1.00 
a RE $4.00 


This total of $4 is the average cost 
for selling $100 worth of “average” 
groceries. 


Application to Each Commodity 


Y using formula similar to the fore- 
going it is possible to find the costs 
for each commodity handled by the 
wholesaler. Take, in order to illustrate 
the point, the following commodities, for 
each of which the statistics might be 
these: 
Average Bulk 


Annual  In- of In- 
Total ven- ventory 
Com- Annual Weight tory (Cu. 
modity Sales (Lbs. ) Value Ft.) 
. $526,000 263,000 $45,000 1,125 
ee 407,000 6,783,300 14,000 4,083 
Canned fruits.. 69,999 729,064 48,000 12,589 
Canned vegeta- 
ae 183,000 2,914,411 86,000 31,852 


Reduced to sales of $100, for each 
of these four commodities, we obtain the 
following comparative cost of selling 
$100: 


Cost 
per Unit Total Cost 
Factors of of the fora Sale 














Cost Cost Factors of $100 
Tobaces 
Handling 50 Ibs...... $0.001167 $0.058350 
Delivering 50 Ibs..... 0.000833 0.041650 
Storing 0.214 cu. ft.... 0.15 0.032100 
Financing $8.56 of in- 
ee 0.0625 0.535000 
Total for $100 of to- 
bacco sales....... $0.667100 
Sugar 
Handling 1,667 lbs.... $0.001167 $1.945389 
Delivering 1,667 lbs.... 0.000833 1.388611 
Storing 1.003 cu. ft.... 0.15 0.150450 
Financing $3.44 of in- 
ga 0.0625 0.215000 
Total for $100 of 
sugar sales........ $3.699450 
Canned Fruits 
Handling 1,042 lbs.... $0.001167 $1.216014 
Delivering 1,042 lbs... 0.000833 0.867986 
Storing 17.984 cu. ft... 15 2.697600 
Financing $68.572 of in- 
ERI 0.0625 4.285750 
Total for $100 of 
canned fruits..... $9.067350 
Canned Vegetables 
Handling 1,593 lbs.... $0.001167 $1.859031 
Delivering 1,593 lbs.... 0.000833 1.326969 
Storing 17.405 cu. ft... 0.15 2.610750 
Financing $46.99 of in- 
We «ck eoekeas 0.0625 2.936875 
Total for $100 of 
canned vegetables. $8.733625 


Having thus worked out the cost for 
each commodity, it is possible to make 
comparison with the “average” cost for 
$100 of “average” groceries. The fol- 
lowing results: 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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The Uniform System of Accounts As 


Preseribed in California 





by the State Railroad Commission for Merchandise Warehousemen 
Operating in Cities of 25,000 or More in Population 


General Instructions and Definitions 


ECTION 1. Income Accounts De- 
\J fined. Section 2. Delayed Income 
Items. Section 3. Taxes. 


Income Accounts 


400. Operating revenues. 
401. Operating expenses. 
402. Nonoperating revenues. 


(a) Rents from buildings, land and 
equipment. 

(b) Interest income. 

(c) Dividend income. 

(d) Sinking and other reserve fund 
accretions. 

(e) Miscellaneous 
come. 


403. Uncollectible operating revenue. 
404. Nonoperating revenue’ deduc- 


nonoperating  in- 


(a) Rent expenses. 

(b) Interest expenses. 

(c) Dividend expenses. 

(d) Nonoperating taxes. 

(e) Unecollectible nonoperating reve- 

nue. 

(f) Miscellaneous nonoperating ex- 

penses. 

405. Interest on long term debt. 

406. Other interest. 

407. Rent, depreciation and insurance 
on buildings and taxes. 

(a) Rent. 

(b) Amortization of leasehold in- 

terests. 

(c) Depreciation on buildings. 

(d) State and local taxes on land and 

buildings. 

(e) State and local taxes on other 

property. 

(f) Federal taxes. 

(gz) Insurance on buildings. 

408. Amortization of debt discount 
and expense. 

409. Amortization 
debt (CR). 

410. Miscellaneous 
income. 

(a)Loss on operations of others. 

(b) Other contractual deductions from 

income. 

Section 1. Income Accounts Defined. 
The income accounts are designed to 
show as nearly as practicable, for each 
fiscal period, the total amount of money 
that a warehouseman becomes entitled 
to receive from his operations, the re- 
turns accrued upon investments, the 
accrued costs paid or payable for his 
operations, the amounts accrued for 


of premium on 


deductions from 


Part V 


Classification of Income Accounts 








S explained in the January issue 

-of Distribution an. Warehous- 
ing, a uniform system of keeping 
accounts and records was pre- 
scribed by the California Railroad 
Commission, effective Jan. 1, for 
commercial warehouse companies 
operating in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the States 
Public Utilities Act. 

The Commission’s directing or- 
der was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the public storage industry, 
and it is believed that the outcome 
will be watched with interest by 
warehouse executives all over the 
country. 

The first part of the California 
system was published in the Janu- 
ary issue. Part II, “Balance Sheet 
Accounts,” appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number; Part III, “Prop- 
erty and Equipment Accounts,” 
in March, and Part IV, “Classifica- 
tion of Profit and Loss Accounts,” 
in April. The text is resumed 
herewith and will be continued 
next month. 








taxes, for use of moneys and for use 
of properties of others, the appropria- 
tions made from income during the 
period and the gains or losses sustained 
by it. 

Any change in the items shown on 
a balance sheet at the end of such a 
period as compared with a balance sheet 
at the beginning of the period, which 
is not merely a transfer from one bal- 
ance sheet account to another—that is 
to say, any transaction which affects the 
profit and loss balance—must be ex- 
plained by the income accounts or by the 
profit and loss accounts. 

A summary statement of income ac- 
counts arranged in convenient form to 
show the accounting history of a given 
period is usually called collectively the 


“Income Account,” or “Income State- 
ment.” Income accounts whose title 
and definition plainly indicate that they 
are summaries of other accounts are not 
required to be set up as special ledger 
accounts though it may often be a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping convenience to do so. 

Section 2. Delayed Income _ Items. 
The entries to be the income accounts 
prescribed herein should, so far as prac- 
ticable, be made upon an accrual basis. 
In case, however, an income debit or 
credit item is not recorded in the ac- 
counts for the fiscal period for which the 
income account is stated, it should be 
included in the income account for the 
period in which the entry relating there- 
to is recorded, unless the amount of such 
delayed item is relatively so large that 
its inclusion in the income account for 
a single year would result in a seriously 
abnormal income statement, in which 
case such delayed item may be included 
in profit and loss. 

Section 3. Taxes. (a) The taxes to 
be accounted for in the income accounts 
herein prescribed include State, county, 
township, city, school, road, annual 
franchise, and other similar taxes or 
assessments; also all income taxes and 
other annual assessments required to be 
paid under the provisions of State or 
Federal tax laws. Miscellaneous taxes, 
stamp taxes on bonds, notes, stock cer- 
tificates, etc., should be included in other 
appropriate accounts. Generally speak- 
ing, such taxes should be included in the 
account chargeable with the expenditure 
in connection with which the taxes are 
paid. Stamp taxes imposed in connec- 
tion with the original issue of cer- 
tificates of stock should be included in 
fixed capital account 200, “Organiza- 
tion”; the cost of revenue stamps affixed 
to bonds or other form of long-term debt 
or to the indenture securing such debt 
should be considered as debt expense 
and accounted for accordingly; and the 
cost of revenue stamps for notes, etc., 
includible in balance sheet account 156, 
“Notes payable,” should be charged to 
operating expense account 645, “Corpo- 
ration expenses.” 

(b) Special assessments levied by 
public authorities on the basis for bene- 
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fits for streets and other public im- 
provements, such as new roads, bridges, 
sewers, pavements, curbing, etc., should 
not be classed as taxes, but should be 
included as a part of the cost of the 
property benefited. 

(c) Taxes applicable to the construc- 
tion period should be charged to the 
appropriate fixed capital account. 


Text Pertaining to Income Accounts 
Income from Operating Properties 


400. Operating Revenues. Under this 
section shall be shown the total reve- 
nues of the warehouseman for ware- 
house operations during the period cov- 
ered by the income account. 

401. Operating Expenses. Under this 
caption shall be shown the total ex- 
penses of the warehouseman for public 
utility warehouse operations during the 
period covered by the income account. 

402. Non-Operating Revenues. (a) 
Rents from Buildings, Land and Equip- 
ment. Credit to this sub-account, as it 
accrues, rent from buildings, land and 
equipment. 

(b) Interest Income. Credit to this 
sub-account interest accruing to the 
warehouseman upon securities owned or 
from any other sources. 

(c) Dividend Income. Credit to this 
sub-account income derived by the ware- 
houseman from dividends on_ stocks 
owned. 

Note: No dividends on reacquired 
stock issued or assumed by the ware- 
houseman shall be credited to this 
account. 

(d) Sinking and Other Reserve Fund 
Accretions. Credit it to this sub-account 
and charge the appropriate fund or its 
trustee with the revenues from securi- 
ties and other assets in the hands of 
trustees or specifically set aside for sink- 
ing and other special funds when the 
revenues are retained as a part of the 
fund. 

(e) Miscellaneous Non-Operating Rev- 
enues. Credit to this sub-account all 
non-operating revenues not provided for 
in the foregoing sub-accounts. 

403. Uncollectible Operating Revenue. 
Charge to this account the amount of 
uncollectible bills or accounts lawfully 
due from customers for services rendered 
(including labor, materials and _ sup- 
plies, etc.) properly included in ware- 
house operating revenues which, after 
a reasonably diligent effort to collect 
have proved impracticable of collection. 
If bills or accounts which have been 
written off are afterwards collected, the 
amount received should be credited to 
this account. 

Note: Charges to this account may 
be made on the basis of an estimated 
average loss due to uncollectible ac- 
counts. If this is done, the concurrent 
credit shall be to a special sub-account 
under the balance sheet account 161, 
“Other Reserves.”’ To the reserve thus 
established shall be charged such 
amounts as are determined to be un- 
collectible. When charges for uncol- 
lectible accounts are thus made by 
estimate, the estimate shall be ad- 
justed at the end of the fiscal year to 
conform to the experience of the ware- 
houseman as determined by an analysis 
of its accounts receivable. 

404. Non-Operating Revenue Deduc- 
tions. (a) Rent Expenses. Charge to 


COST ACCOUNTING 


this sub-account all expenses arising in 
connection with the procuring of reve- 
nues from rented property, such as the 
cost of negotiating contracts, advertis- 
ing for tenants, fees to conveyancers, 
underwriter’s commissions, cost of en- 
forcing payment of rent, cost of ousting 
tenants, etc. 

This includes the expense accruing 
while the property is idle and awaiting 
an occupant; also the cost of mainte- 
nance of the property when such cost 
is borne by the warehouseman. It fur- 
ther includes depreciation, as well as 
reparable wear and tear but not taxes. 

(b) Rent Expenses. Charge to this 
sub-account all expenses arising in con- 
nection with procuring interest upon 
investments, such as expense of collec- 
tion, expense of investigating delay in 
payment, expense of enforcing payment 
and the like. It does not, however, in- 
clude taxes upon such investments. 

(c) Dividend Expense. Charge to 
this sub-account all expense arising in 
connection with the collection of divi- 
dends on stock, including expenses in- 
curred in the investigation of the affairs 
of the warehouseman whose stocks are 
held, whether for the purpose of detect- 
ing mismanagement or for the purpose 
of inducing the declaration of dividends, 
and all expenses connected with the en- 
forcement of payments of dividends 
when declared. Taxes on such invest- 
ment should not be included in this sub- 
account. 

(d) Non-Operating Taxes. Charge to 
this sub-account all taxes payable by the 
warehouseman accrued on non-operating 
property, and all taxes assignable to 
non-operating revenue. 

(e) Uncollectible Non-Operating Rev- 
enues. Charge to this sub-account non- 
operating revenues which are judged to 
be uncollectible, the amount thereof to be 
credited to the account on which there- 
tofore charged. 

(f) Miscellaneous Non-Operating Ex- 
penses. Charge to this sub-account all 
non-operating expenses not provided for 
in the foregoing sub-accounts. 

405. Interest on Long Term Debt. 
Charge to this account monthly all in- 
terest accrued on outstanding debt pay- 
able at more than one year after date. 
This account does not include interest 
on securities held by the warehouseman 
in his treasury or pledged as collateral. 

Note: The amount charged to this 
account shall be concurrently credited 

to Account 158, “Accrued Liabilities 

Not Due,’ to which account shall be 


debited payments made on account of 
interest. 


406. Other Interest. Charge to this 
account monthly all interest accrued on 
other than long term indebtedness. 

407. Rent, Depreciation and Insurance 
on Buildings and Taxes. Include in this 
account the items designated in the fol- 
lowing sub-accounts— 

(a) Rent. Charge to this sub-account 
amounts accrued for rent of public 
utility warehouse property. 

This sub-account is intended to cover 
only rents payable for use of a ware- 
house or a distinct unit of property. 
Minor operating rents such as rent paid 
for office space and mechanical equip- 
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ment should be charged to the proper 
operating expense account. 

(b) Amortization of Leasehold Inter- 
ests. Charge to this sub-account at the 
close of any fiscal period any portion of 
the original money cost (estimated if not 
known) carried in Account 210, “‘Lease- 
holds,” as is necessary to cover the pro- 
portion of the life thereof expired dur- 
ing such period. 

(c) Depreciation on Buildings. Charge 
to this sub-account monthly or annually 
the amount estimated to be necessary 
to cover depreciation accruing in the 
warehouseman’s investment in buildings 
used in public utility warehouse opera- 
tions. The amount charged to this ac- 
count shall concurrently be credited to 
Account 160, “Reserve for Accrued De- 
preciation.”’ 

(d) State and Local Taxes on Land 
and Buildings. Charge to this. sub- 
account monthly or annually the amount 
of State and local taxes accruing on land 
and buildings owned or leased by a 
warehouseman and used for _ public 
utility purposes. 

(e) State and Local Taxes on Other 
Property. Charge to this sub-account 
all State and local personal property 
taxes, State corporation taxes, business 
licenses on property used for public 
utility purposes, not provided for else- 
where. 

(f) Federal Taxes. Charge to this 
sub-account all Federal income and other 
Federal taxes and licenses levied on pub- 
lic utility warehouse operations. 


Note: Special assessments levied by 
public authorities on the basis of bene- 
fits for streets and other public im- 
provements such as new roads, bridges, 
sewers, pavements, curbing, etc., should 
not be classed as taxes but should be 
included as a part of the cost of the 
property benefited. 

Taxes applicable to the construction 
period should be charged to the appro- 
priate fixed capital account. Miscel- 
laneous taxes, such as stamp taxes on 
bonds, notes or stock certificates, should 
not be charged to any of the foregoing 
sub-accounts. Generally speaking, such 
taxes should be included in the account 
chargeable with the expenditure in con- 
nection with which the taxes are paid. 
Stamp taxes imposed in connection with 
the original issue of certificates of stock 
should be included in Fixed Capital Ac- 
count No. 200, “Organization.” The 
cost of revenue stamps affixed to bonds 
cr other form of indebtedness should be 
considered as debt expense and ac- 
counted for accordingly, while the cost 
of revenue stamps for notes, etc., in- 
cluded in Balance Sheet Account No. 
156, “Notes Payable” should be charged 
to Operating Expense Account No. 645, 
“Corporation Expenses.” 

(g) Insurance on Buildings. Charge 
to this sub-account insurance on public 
utility warehouse buildings owned or 
leased. 

408. Amortization of Debt Discount 
and Expense. Charge to this account 
at or before the close of any fiscal period 
that portion of any unamortized dis- 
count and expense on outstanding debt 
which is applicable to the period. This 
proportion shall be determined accord- 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Right—SWEETS FOR KIDDIES: Unloading candy which 
Queensboro Storage Warehouse, Jamaica, N. Y., later 
distributed among 2,000 neighborhood children at theatre 
party given by firm. Left to right, Normal Russell. presi- 
dent; S. P. Schlansky, vice-president; a helper; Joseph 
P. Storms, secretary; Frank E. Holmes, manager. a 
Punch and Judy show, a magician and motion pictures 
provided entertainment, and the guests were requested 
by Mr. Holmes to supply the company with names of 
residents who contemplated moving. 
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Left—A LAND GONDOLA IN ACTION: Portable steel 

containers of Universal Car Loading & Distributing Co. 

being transferred from a train to a White tractor and 

trailer for delivery direct to door of consignee. Six con- 

tainers fit the gondola type of freight car. Some of them 
have capacities up to 10,000 pounds each. 
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Below—A MODERN MOVER OF 
PIANOS AND SAFES: The 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., 
Denver, has this 28-ft. Universal 
crane boom mounted on a /7//- 
ton Mack truck with 4 rear 
wheels and utilizes the equipment 
to swing through second and 

third story windows as well as to 


Left—‘‘NASH”: An Adams 

Transfer & Storage Co. blue 

ribbon winner at the American 

Royal Live Stock Show in 

Kansas City. This 5-year-old 

Belgian gelding weights 2,000 
pounds. 


to make room for 
expansion planned 
by Pope Leo XIll. 


rear smokestacks, drive piling, ra 
lay mains, pull up curbing - 
and transfer merchandise 7 
generally. 
1 
/ Right—AT THE CITY OF THE VATI- 
y CAN: Civilian property being removed 
‘ ' from within the boundaries of the new 
/ ; . tiny Papal State 


—International Newsreel Photo. 
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Henry T. Lowe 


By WILLIS PARKER 
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Success 


Let’s Take the F amily 





In ovals, left, Henry T. Lowe, president of the Wandell & Lowe Transfer & Storage Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; right, 
St. George Tucker, the firm’s secretary 


Lowe Transfer & Storage Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and ask for Henry T. Lowe, the president, probably you 
would be informed that he was not in—but that he would 


I: you were to drop in at the offices of the Wandell & 


be later. If you were to ask just how soon, the reply 
might be: 

“Well, that’s hard to say, for he is in and out. He may 
be in any minute or it may be an hour or so. If you'll 


leave your telephone number we’ll have Mr. Lowe ’phone 
you as soon as he comes in and arrange to see you.” 

That doesn’t mean that Mr. Lowe is out playing golf or 
otherwise getting some recreation which his position in 
the firm and his long term of service should entitle him. 
It means he is working! 

The activities of the Wandell & Lowe company are so 
varied and extensive that some one has to spend a lot of 
time driving around from place to place, checking up the 
work, conferring with customers and getting new business. 

Mr. Lowe prefers to be on the outside, making contact 
with the people, and sometimes he becomes so interested 
in the work that he forgets he is the dignified president 
of a thriving concern and not merely a sales representative. 

Behind this is the story of the establishment and growth 
of one of the oldest transfer and storage companies in 
Colorado—growth because the members of the firm recog- 
nized the value of the good-will of the people and instilled 
the human element into the business equation. You have 
to keep in touch with people if you want their business and 


Mr. Lowe is keeping in touch. He’s in and out of the 
office a dozen times a day. 

For about ten years prior to Oct. 1, 1899, there was in 
Colorado Springs a transfer company known as H. Wandell 
& Son—a copartnership. On that date the “Son,” who was 
H. V. Wandell, and Henry T. Lowe bought the business 
and began operating under the name of Wandell & Lowe. 
So the history of the firm goes back into the ’80’s. 

Mr. Lowe was a young man, at the time, looking for an 
opportunity for the future. The transfer and storage 
business seemed to provide this opportunity, although it 
is quite probable he did not dream that the present modern 
standards in transfer and storage would develop into one 
of the most important features of our modern merchan- 
dising and distribution system. 

One of the important features of the business back in 
1899 was coal, and the boys were operating a retail coal 
business of no mean proportions, considering the size of 
the town. However, they eventually drifted out of the 
coal line as the merchandise transfer business increased 
in volume and importance. 

In 1902 the co-partnership was changed to a corporation 
and became known as the Wandell & Lowe Transfer & 
Storage Co. A number of smaller transfer companies had 
been bought out and their equipment and clientele added 
to that of the rising concern. 

The year 1910 brought many important events affecting 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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"E88 Stories 
James F. Keenan 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


ly Album Out of Storage! 









In oval to right, James F. Keenan, 

president of the National Furniture 

Warehousemen’s Association and pres- 

ident of the Haugh & Keenan Storage 
& Transfer Co., Pittsburgh 


The three buildings are the ware- 
houses of the firm developed and 
headed by Mr. Keenan 





In oval to left, the 8-year-old Jimmy who 
grew up to be the executive head of both 
the major trade organizations of the indus- 
try with which he became identified—for 
Mr. Keenan is a past president of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


Left, a cowboy-storager: Mr. Keenan at a 
western ranch se eal years ago 


AMES “FIREPROOF” KEENAN, they call him, this also of the Pittsburgh Furniture Storage & Movers’ Asso- 
genial new president of the National Furniture Ware- ciation, and a past president of the American Warehouse- 
housemen’s Association, and who is president of the men’s Association. 

Haugh & Keenan Storage & Transfer Co., and president (Continued on page 51) 
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The Law of Warehouse Leases 


Sixteenth of a Series of Legal Articles 


HE law relating to warehouse leases is founded on 
well defined, previously decided, higher Court cases. 
Therefore, as the majority of storage executives are 
interested in leases, the most important warehouse lease 
litigations decided during the past few years are reviewed 


in this article. 


First, it is important to understand that the term 
“lessor” refers to the landlord, whereas the term “lessee” 
designates the warehouseman or tenant. 
poses of a lease contract is to explain clearly in writing 
the obligations assumed by the parties. 

Also it is important to know that verbal or “side” agree- 


F OR example, in Holloway v. Pegran, 
71 S. E. 367, a series of preliminary 
letters passed between the parties prior 
to the execution of the lease. In these 
letters the owner made certain fraudu- 
lent promises by which the tenant was 
induced to enter into the lease contract. 
Later the tenant sued the landlord to 
cancel the lease. Under these circum- 
stances the Court held that, as the let- 
ters were mailed expressly for the pur- 
pose of practicing fraud, such letters 
were admissible as evidence to prove 
the deceit. 

On the other hand, written agree- 
ments made subsequently to signing the 
lease contract bind both parties, particu- 
larly if the former are attached to the 
original contract. 

For instance, in the leading case of 
Illinois Co. v. Beifeld, 184 Ill. App. 582, 
it was shown that a memorandum was 
signed and attached to the original con- 
tract by landlord and tenant, several 
months after execution of the lease. The 
Court promptly held the memorandum 
to be a part of the contract. 

In order to avoid legal controversies 
it is logical to attach all supplementary 
agreements to the original contract. 
Moreover, the supplementary contract 
should contain a clause which clearly 
explains that lessor and lessee intend 
to modify the attached original lease. 
This is true with respect to all written 
contracts. 

For illustration, in a recent case it 
was shown that a proprietor leased a 
contemplated building which the owner 
of a lot intended to build. This agree- 
ment was held void because the plans 
and specifications of the building were 
not attached to the lease contract. 


When Liability Begins 


ENERALLY the relation of land- 
lord and tenant exists after a lease 
contract has been executed. (140 Pac. 


By LEo T. PARKER, 
Attorney-at-Law 


ments between landlord and tenant cannot in any man- 
ner vary the terms of the written agreement. 

Moreover, testimony relating to the correspondence or 
conversation between the parties prior to the execution of 
the contract is not admissible in later Court procedure in- 


volving the lease, unless to explain an ambiguous portion 


of the contract. 


The legal pur- 


ments is legal. 








Next Month 


rP.HE seventeenth of this series 

of legal articles by Mr. Parker 
will go into the subject of the 
warehouseman’s right to recover 
from railroads for damaged goods. 

“Every warehouseman frequent- 
ly in confronted with financial 
losses resulting from the loss of 
or damage to goods shipped by 
motor truck, railroad or other 
method of transportation,” the 
author explains. “Therefore the 
purpose is thoroughly to review 
the leading higher Court cases in- 
volving warehousemen and_ in 
which various phases of the law 
on the liability of railroads for 
damages are discussed.” 








496.) In other words, although various 
communications. and promises have 
passed between the two parties relating 
to the intended lease, neither may sue 
the other basing the suit on the estab- 
lished law relating to landlord and 
tenant, unless the lease contract actual- 
ly has been executed, or an agreement 
is made that the lease contract shall be 
executed. 


Also it is important to know that a 
written agreement to give a lease is 
equally as effective as a written lease. 
In the leading case of New York Ex- 
change & Storage Co. v. New York 
Produce Co., 203 N. Y. S. 648, it was dis- 
closed that a warehouseman contem- 
plated entering into an agreement to 
lease a building for forty years. In a 


letter the owner agreed to grant a re- 
newal for an additional forty years. The 
contract, afterward executed, contained 


Or if it can be shown to the satisfaction of the Court 
that deceit, fraud, or misrepresentation of a material fact 
was made by one party for the purpose of inducing the 
other to make the contract, testimony as to verbal agree- 


no provision for a renewal of the lease. 

At the expiration of the first forty 
years the owner refused to grant the re- 
newal, on the contention that the re- 
newal clause was not included in the 
lease contract. However, the Court held 
the warehouseman entitled to a renewal, 
saying: 

“The law is well settled that an agree- 
ment in writing to give a lease, which is 
clear and explicit, may be enforced as a 
contract between the parties, although a 
formal lease may not have thereafter 
been executed.” 


Construction of Lease Contract 


LSO it is important to know that 
where a tenant takes possession of 
property under an imperfectly executed 
lease both parties are bound by the con- 
tract, which is held by the Courts to be 
a valid lease. However, in litigations 
of this nature, either party may avoid 
liability by proving that the agreement 
was not intended to constitute a lease; 
unless, of course, the contract clearly 
states that the intentions of the parties 
were contrary to this contention. 

In other words, the Courts endeavor 
to construe the meaning of leases in 
strict accordance with the original in- 
tentions of the parties. 

For illustration, in City of New York 
v. Pike Realty Corp., 213 N. Y. S. 18, it 
was disclosed that a warehouseman 
leased a lot from a city for ten years. 
The lease contract provided that the 
warehouseman might erect a “fireproof 
warehouse and garage on the property, 

all construction to be subject to 
the approval of the commissioner of 
structures and by the bureau of build- 
ings. . eo 

The commissioner of structures re- 
fused to approve plans and grant a per- 
mit for the erection of the building be- 
cause the warehouseman desired to con- 
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struct a public garage in connection 
with his warehouse business. 

However, the warehouseman testified 
that a public garage was contemplated 
when the lease contract was signed. The 
Court held the word “garage” in the 
contract to include both private and pub- 
lic garages, saying: 

“The willful deprivation by the lessor 
[city] of the very use of the premises 
specifically within the legal contempla- 
tion of the parties is for all practical 
purposes an actual eviction, although 
not accompanied by an act of physical 
expulsion. It is not, as in a construc- 
tive eviction, the creation by the lessor 
of a condition in respect to the prop- 
erty, which renders impossible’ the 
lessee’s [warehouseman’s] full or ade- 
quate use of it, but a deliberate and 
forcible act of trespass on the lessee’s 
right of enjoyment.” 

Also, in the recent case of Frederick 
Scholes v. Ficke Warehouses, 210 N. Y. 
S. 341, a leading case, it was disclosed 
that a lease stated that the rental 
charge was “to be computed on the area 
of said premises, excluding in such com- 
putation all exposed and _ uncovered 
driveways and yard spaces.” 

In later litigation involving the con- 
struction of this clause the warehouse- 
man contended that the rent should be 
computed on the basis of the floor area, 
while the landlord argued that the basis 
should be the ground area. In holding 
this expression referred solely to the 
ground area, the Court said: 

“If floor space were intended, how 
easy and natural the use of that term 
would have been in the lease. If floor 
space and area of premises were at all 
synonymous, it seems to me that in para- 
phrasing the lease in the complaint the 
words ‘floor space’ would have been 
used. . . . The lease is not ambiguous.” 


Liability for Breach of Lease 


T is well established that any person 

who breaches a lease contract is li- 
able for the full damage sustained by 
the other. 

For instance, in Forbes v. Wyatt, 129 
S. E. 491, it was disclosed that a ware- 
houseman leased a warehouse for the 
period of five years. At the time the 
contract was signed the warehouseman 
occupied another building, and the con- 
tract specified that he should have pos- 
session not later than September 1. 

Without fault of the warehouseman 
the former occupant of the warehouse 
failed to vacate the building before Sept. 
1, thereby compelling the warehouse- 
man to arrange for the storage of his 
merchandise with such other storage 
houses as could be found, sustaining 
heavy losses for these charges and the 
freight and labor charges. 

The Court promptly held the land- 
lord liable to the warehouseman for 
these expenses, together with the profits 
lost as a result of interruption of the 
business. This Court explained the law 
in the following language: 

“The loss of profits from the destruc- 
tion or interruption of an established 
business may be recovered, if the amount 
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of actual loss is rendered reasonably 
certain by competent proof, but in all 
such cases it must be made to appear 
that the business which is claimed to 
have been interrupted was an established 
one, that it had been successfully con- 
ducted for such a length of time, and 
had such a trade established, that the 
profits thereof are reasonably ascertain- 
able.” 


What Is Breach of Lease? 


BREACH of a lease contract is fail- 

ure by either party to fulfill any 

part of the terms of the written agree- 
ment. 

For example, failure of the landlord 
to make repairs, when he is obligated by 
the contract to do so, is a legal breach. 
Also failure of the landlord to construct 
or maintain the building in accordance 
with the State laws or city ordinances 
is a breach. 

In O’Rourke v. Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, 63 So. 481, one of the beams sup- 
porting the floor of a leased warehouse 
gave way under the weight of the stored 
merchandise. Upon examination, other 
beams showed signs of weakness, and 
the warehouseman notified the owner to 
repair the building. However the latter 
refused to comply with this request, ex- 
plaining that the weight which the floors 
had been constructed to support was 150 
pounds to the square foot, whereas the 
warehouseman had been loading it in 
excess of 200 pounds per square foot. 

The warehouseman removed the mer- 
chandise from the warehouse and filed 
suit to recover damages. At the trial 
he introduced a city ordinance which 
provided: 

“Floors of all warehouses to be calcu- 
lated to carry a dead load of 250 
pounds.” 

The owner attempted to avoid liability 
by proving that the warehouseman had 
not paid the rent by cash but had given 
notes, some of which were not yet due. 
He contended that the actual cause of 
the termination of the lease was the fail- 
ure of the warehouseman to pay his rent 
and that, therefore, any losses which 
the latter may have sustained, as the 
result of his having had to vacate the 
building, were his own fault. 

However, as the owner had accepted 
the notes in lieu of cash, the Court held 
the warehouseman entitled to full dam- 
ages, saying: 

““A lessor [owner] who thus allows a 
lessee [warehouseman] to go unwitting- 
ly into possession of an inadequate 
building does not but super-add injury 
to his default. . . . Defendant [owner] 
having breached its contract, owes the 
damages which plaintiff [warehouse- 
man] has suffered as a consequence of 
such breach.” 

However, it is established that where 
a tenant makes an honest effort to carry 
out the terms of the lease contract and 
is prevented by the landlord from doing 
so, the latter is not entitled to damages 
and he may not terminate or cancel the 
lease. (111 N. E. 264). 

Also it has been held that a lease is 
not forfeited for non-payment of rent, 
unless demand is made by the landlord 
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for its payment, particularly if the lease 
contract does not stipulate the manner 
in which the rent is to be paid. (155 
Pac. 620). 

On the other hand a party who 
breaches a lease contract is liable for 
only the actual damages sustained by 
the other party. 

For illustration, in Curtis Co. v. Hay- 
makers Warehousing Corp., 264 S. W. 
326, it was disclosed that a warehouse- 
man failed to vacate a leased warehouse 
at the expiration of the leased period, as 
a result of which another firm, which 
had leased the premises, was unable to 
take possession. The landlord sued the 
warehouseman for damages totaling the 
profits he might have earned on the ren- 
tal from the other firm, and the loss of 
the profit to himself. 

The Court refused to allow damages 
based on both complaints, saying: 

“It cannot be reasonably contended 
that in such case the owner could re- 
cover both the rental value and the 
profits he could have made by the use of 
the premises. To use a homely illustra- 
tion, one cannot ‘eat his cake and keep 
it.’ If the landlord recovers the profits 
he might have made by using the prem- 
ises himself, such profits necessarily in- 
clude the value of the use of the prem- 
ises, and he cannot recover such value 
as profits and in addition require the 
tenant, who, by holding over, has pre- 
vented him from making the profits, to 
pay the market rental value of the 
premises. To permit such double re- 
covery would be to hold, in effect, that 
the owner of property, who has its full 
use and enjoyment, could recover from 
another the value of such use and en- 
joyment.” 


Distinguishing Renewal and Extension 


| T is well settled that a stipulation to 

renew a lease contract importantly 
distinguishes from one to extend a lease. 
In the former, a new lease must be made 
to renew a lease, whereas a new lease 
contract is not required where the old 
lease merely is extended. (197 Mass. 
267). 

Moreover, a stipulation in a lease con- 
tract which provides that the landlord 
agrees to renew the lease must be clear 
and not in any sense ambiguous. 

For illustration, in LaSalle v. Taft, 
156 Ill. App. 356, it was disclosed that 
a lease contract contained the follow- 
ing stipulation: “If the lessee [tenant] 
is desirous of renewing the lease, six 
months prior notice shall be given to 
the lessor [landlord] for his considera- 
tion.” 

The Court held that this clause did 
not entitle the tenant to a renewal of 
the lease, if the landlord decided not to 
renew it. 

In another important case (145 N. Y. 
S. 1004), the lease contract provided 
that the lease should be renewed on “the 
same terms from year to year, unless 
cancelation was made in writing, three 
months prior to the end of the year.” 

The Court held that the tenant was 
automatically entitled to have this lease 
renewed at the end of the year, where 
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neither party gave notice of cancelation 
three months prior to the termination 
of the lease. 


Meaning of “Holding Over” 


ONTRARY to the opinion of the ma- 

jority of persons, a warehouseman 
who retains possession of leased prop- 
erty even one day after the lease has 
expired is liable for payment of the rent 
for a period equal to the full term of 
the expired lease. 

For example, in a recent case (135 
N. Y. S. 633), a tenant who had leased 
property twelve months was notified by 
the landlord that the rent would be in- 
creased for the next year. The tenant 
stated that he would not renew the lease, 
but remained in the building one month 
after the lease expired. He sent the 
landlord a check for one month’s rent 
and at the end of thirty days he moved 
off the premises. 

The landlord sued for damages and the 
Court held the tenant liable for payment 
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of the balance eleven months rent 
whether or not he retained the building. 

However, where a tenant, under a 
lease terminating on a particular day, 
vacates the premises at any time before 
midnight .of that day, he is not liable 
for payment of rent during the follow- 
ing term. Moreover, mere notification 
given to the landlord by a warehouse- 
man that he intends to vacate, does not 
relieve the latter from liability for pay- 
ment of rent for the complete following 
term, providing he holds over and re- 
tains possession of the premises after 
midnight of the day on which the lease 
term terminates. (33 Pa. Super. Ct. 
283). 


Failure to Repair Warehouse 


BVIOUSLY, a landlord is liable for 

loss or damage to stored goods as a 
result of his failure to maintain the 
warehouse in good repairs, in accor- 
dance with the terms of the lease con- 
tract. 
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For illustration, in Cordes v. Guy In- 
vestment Co., 262 Pac. 131, a lease con- 
tract contained the following clause: 

“Necessary repairs to roof, walls, or 
foundation are the concern of the les- 
sor.” 

The warehouseman discovered that 
the roof of the building needed repairs 
and notified the owner, who failed to 
respond promptly. Immediately after 
sending the notification, the warehouse- 
man received for storage several hun- 
dred pounds of high price steel wire. 

While the wire was stored in the 
leased building, leakage through the 
roof wet and damaged the wire to the 
extent that it was practically worthless. 

The warehouseman sued the landlord, 
and the Court held the latter liable for 
full damages, saying: 

“Tt seems to us that the words ‘nec- 
essary repairs to roof . . . are the con- 
cern of the lessor.’ . The contem- 
plated use of the space by the plaintiff 
[warehouseman] was clearly understood 
and agreed upon.” 


Some Minor Advertising Touches Loom Large 


in the Warehouse Business 


—_— are many little things which 
the storage executive may do which 
will advertise his business, according to 
L. W. Freedheim, secretary of the Ken- 
nicott-Patterson Warehouse Corp., Den- 
ver. Much publicity may be obtained 
and considerable interest aroused by 
means of novelties, he says. 


One profitable novelty employed by the 
Denver firm involves pads or auction 
bridge scores. These have been got up 
in a conservative style, the sheets three 
by six inches and very little advertising 
matter placed on them. In fact the 
name of the warehouse company is so 
small as to make it acceptable at most 
any card function. 


By watching the society columns of 
the newspapers the advertising depart- 
ment obtains the names and addresses 
of women attending bridge parties and 
mails them pads, with the thought that 
they will be giving bridge parties them- 
selves in the near future. Many compli- 
ments have been received upon the neat- 
ness and acceptability of the pads, so 
Mr. Freedheim is certain that the mes- 
Sage is going over as it should. 


Creating good will and arousing in- 
terest are the principal means of adver- 
tising the warehouse and moving busi- 
ness, as it is not a business which can 
force trade; people move only when they 
have to, as a rule, and all the moving 
man can do is to keep the name of the 
firm prominently in the minds of the 
public. That is why such advertising is 
profitable, if one does not anticipate im- 
mediate results. 


In the Kennicott-Patterson warehouse 


By WILLIS PARKER 


office is a long counter with a plate glass 
top. This has advertising properties, 
for many times people come to the office 
and are forced to wait a few minutes 
while some detail of a transaction is 
looked up. They lean against the coun- 
ter, inspect this and look at that—items 
of the office furniture, the people work- 
ing in the office. By keeping reading 
texts under the glass, the warehouse- 
man can provide something to keep the 
visitor’s mind occupied. 

And so, Mr. Freedheim places clever 
bits of poetry, clipped from magazines, 
photographs of some usual moving job, 
and samples of commendatory letters, 
under the glass. 

The letters have their share of the 
work to do, which is to impress upon 


the visitor how other people feel toward 
the company’s service. 

The photographs are usually so inter- 
esting as to cause the visitor to give 
them more than a casual inspection. 

The clippings serve the purpose of en- 
lightening the public. Mr. Jones reads 
a clever clipping; and maybe he’ll memo- 
rize it and later say to a friend: “I saw 
a clever clipping down at Kennicott- 
Patterson’s the other day. It went some- 
thing like this—” 

Anything that will keep the com- 
pany’s name before the public, be it 
radio, newspaper or direct mail adver- 
tising, or novelties such as_ pencils, 
bridge scores, puzzles, all help to build 
the business, according to Mr. Freed- 
heim. 


New Spray Painting and Finishing Outfit 
for Garages and Truck Service Shops 

















The new DeVilbiss product which 
can be used for painting vans 


t he E DeVilbiss 


spray 


Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has placed on the market a 
painting and finishing outfit 
(Type NC-601, illustrated herewith) 
which is adaptable to use in garages, 
truck service shops, etc. 

Complete with air compressor, ready 


for use, it weighs 47% pounds and can 


be carried readily from place to place. 
The operator puts the material in the 
paint container, plugs the electrical con- 
nection into a handy light socket, and 


goes to work. A finely atomized spray 


is delivered, adjustable from a round 


spray to a fan spray 3% inches in width. 


The price is $59.50. 
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Association Management 


“Association Management: Organization WTERE is a 
and Operation of Civic and Commercial 
Bodies,”’ by Henry F. Holtzclaw. 105 H small book, 
pp. $2.50. The Ronald Press Co., New = with onlv 
York. P * 
eighty pages of 
text, which any man can read in an evening, and which every 
man ought to read—every man, we should say, who is inter- 
ested in the trade organization of his business or the chamber 
of commerce of his city. It is a volume specially helpful to 
the man in a small city, where the chamber of commerce may 
be struggling amid a lot of half-baked ideas, with much en- 
thusiasm but with very little knowledge of what to do and 
what not to do. For such persons it has been written. 

In the chapter on “The Secretary” one gets hints on how to 
choose the right man. “The selection is no longer the hit-and- 
miss process of hiring the first available man.” The book sug- 
gests places to find men, outlines the duties to be assigned, 
and gives a good idea of the salary to be paid. The chapters 
on finance and membership furnish many workable ideas on 
these subjects, but, most of all, the pages give a succinct out- 
line of the things one should remember when facing these 
practical problems. 

For the city’s chamber of commerce sound thoughts are 
given for community interests and for making the organiza- 
tion serve the surrounding country as well as the town itself. 
For “new industries” the topic of “special inducements” is well 
discussed, showing the reasons for and against, followed by 
fifteen things which can be done to attract industries other 
than by handing over cash to their promoters. 

The experience of Williamsport, Pa., is referred to. That 
city from 1900 to 1915 operated an elaborate plan of financing 
enterprises, and, in abandoning the plan, expressed serious 
doubts whether “any plan of this sort will secure for a city 
industries that are really worth while and which could not 
be secured through established banking circles, together with 
the aid of public-spirited citizens who are able to invest in a 
worthy industry.” 

As a touch of humor the author gives fourteen ways of 
“how to kill a chamber of commerce.” Most of them will also 
disorganize a trade association. They are: 

1. Don’t attend membership meetings. 

2. If you do attend, be sure to be late. 

8. Find fault with the work of officers and other members. 

4. Never accept an office. It is easier to criticize than to 
do things. 

5. Get sore if you are not appointed on a committee. 

6. If you are appointed on a committee, do not attend com- 
mittee meetings. 

7. If asked by the chairman to give your opinion regard- 
ing some important matter, tell him you have nothing to asy. 

8. After the meetings tell everyone how things ought to be 
done. 

9. Do nothing more than is absolutely necessary. 

10. When other members roll up their sleeves and willingly, 
unselfishly use their ability to help matters along, howl that 
the association is run by a clique. 

11. When you attend a meeting, vote to do something and 
then go home and do the opposite. 

12. Agree to everything said at the meeting and disagree 
with it outside. 

13. Talk cooperation for the other fellow but never cooperate 
with him. 

14. When everything else fails, curse the secretary. 

The book is recommended to every man who is interested 
in his chamber of commerce or his trade association. That 
means every business man. It will help him whether he is 
an officer, a director, or merely a plain “member in the ranks.” 


“Sales Management Fundamentals,” by 


Sales Management Fundamentals 


YHE author has, 
in succession, 
been manager of 
sales research, manager of sales training and director of sales 
for the National Aniline & Chemical Co., American Radiator 
Co. and May Oil Burner Corporation. He has, therefore, 
much experience to support what he writes on this topic, which 
is the subject of so much writing and talk. The volume itself 
is indorsed by the New York Sales Managers’ Club in these 
words: 

“The club has endorsed Mr. Hay’s book because in their 
opinion it represents in a unique way a common-sense and 
practical statement of the high points in the fundamentals of 
sales management. The emphasis of his treatment upon the 
key problems has enabled him to write fully on a few problems 
without wearying the reader. His stressing of training, in- 
centives, research and dealer helps is in line with current 
trends. And his attention to the sales problem of the small 
manufacturer represents a real addition to knowledge on a 
neglected subject.” 

One of the fine things about this book—and an element 
which characterizes all this author’s writings—is Mr. Hay’s 
habit of giving brief outlines rather than lengthy descriptions. 
This permits the reader to glean the meat of the book quickly, 
and, if ever he refers to it for guidance in perplexity, the 
topical presentation brings out the lead thoughts. 

Thus, when discussing payment of salesmen, he gives us 
the following: 

“There are six factors which will affect the type of pay- 
ment for any sales organization. These six are: 

1. Type of product. 

a. Whether specialty or staple product. 
b. The length of line which the salesman is carrying. 
c. Whether the products are high or low priced, or both. 

2. The size of the average order. 

3. The “repeat” possibilities of the product. 

4. The market for the product or products handled by the 
salesman. 

a. The area—that is, the number of square miles which the 

salesman is covering and the population per square mile. 

b. The potential market for the product or products han- 

dled by the salesman—that is, the possible sales per 
thousand population. 

5. Amount of missionary work the salesman is required to 
do. Resale is not to be considered as missionary work, as it 
is the finest type of selling for the salesman who is calling 
on dealers. 

6. Variations of territories, between fat and lean. 

“Each of the above factors will have a bearing on selecting 
a payment plan to be followed by any organization. All should 
be considered by the sales manager before he decides to change 
his payment plan.” 

No one has discovered a plan of compensation which fits 
the selling of all products. It is even difficult to apply the 
same plan to all salesmen on a company’s force. Therefore 
the plan for any company must be based on a study of the 
salesman’s job and the difficulty of his work, together with 
an estimate of what it is worth to the company to have the 
work done. 

In addition to such skeleton arrangements as that just given, 
the author draws from his experiences for the text of his 
book. Possibly the most unusual chapter is the final one, en- 
titled ‘“‘Sales-Management Problems of the Small Manufac- 
turer.” The one on “Research in Sales Management” is also 
helpful, and the entire book is far more practical and useful 
than the ordinary volume on this subject. 


r 
R. C. Hay. 249 pp. $3.50. Harper & | 
Brothers, New York. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 





AREHOUSEMEN are familiar with the mechanical 
\ stoker for power plants. They probably know 
equally well the commercial sizes of stoker for 
apartment houses, office buildings, greenhouses, schools 
and churches, cleaners and dyers, clubs and restaurants, 
dairies, hospitals, laundries and libraries. Ever since 
Thomas Murphy, 54 years ago, invented and operated the 
first automatic stoker, its use and economy have grown. 
The principle of that first “Murphy Stoker” is identical 
with the workings of all underfeed stokers of today. 
When coal is hand fired, the green fuel is thrown on 
top of the fire. As this coal becomes warm, the more 
volatile gases, which should be burned and give heat, are 
immediately released and pour out of the stack in the 
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Coal Stokers for Domestic Use 


as a Source of Revenue 


violated. Heat and power fluctuate, and, worse still, the 
amount of heat and power generated from the coal is low 
in proportion to the true fuel value bought and paid for. 

The automatic stoker is a method of underfeeding. The 
fuel, in its passage towards the fire, is warmed until it 
reaches the temperature of ignition. It is then fed into 
the fire from below upward. Both before and after reach- 
ing the flames the gases are gradually released, mixed with 
the correct quantity of air under pressure, and are forced 
through the combustion chamber. All gas yields its heat. 


Little of its value passes through the stack, and, for that 
reason, little smoke is emitted from the stack. The 
“smoke is consumed” because none of the valuable heat 


units are wasted. Such a result cannot be obtained 


form of a thick black smoke. 
and flues, cutting down efficiency. 


The Domestic Stoker 


bse automatic stoker was used first 
for power plants. It was then found 
economical for smaller institutions, such 
as apartments and office buildings. It 
was logical that, if it could be brought 
within the price range of a home, simi- 
lar economies would follow; but, as with 
sO many equipments items, the cost was 
prohibitive. Only within a few years, 
possibly five or six, has any device of 
this sort been practicable for homes. 

Yet, out in Portland, Ore., a concern 
which is today known as the “Iron Fire- 
man Co.” kept experimenting with the 
domestic type of stoker. Its officers 
realized the immense market for an 
equipment that would save the house- 
holder three trips a day to the basement. 
They aimed at a small unit which would 
feed the coal into the furnace, shake 
the grates and remove the ashes. To- 
day not only have they perfected their 
equipment, but some fifteen excellent 
competing devices are on the market, 
with fully a dozen more about to be 
announced. 

So popular have they been, where in- 
stalled, that each sale has become the 
center for a little area of homes equip- 
ped with this “saver of profanity,” as 
one manufacturer calls his stoker. To- 
day, as one looks ahead only a year or 
two, the stoker of domestic size threat- 
ens to make the dwelling that is without 
it as much out-of-date as the house with- 
out an electric refrigerator. Manufac- 
turers are getting their plants up to a 
“production basis.” They are solving 


the mechanical difficulties which develop 


Soot gathers in the stack 
Smoke ordinances are 


only with actual use of the stoker; and, 
as they do so, their marketing zones will 
widen. 

The marketing zones will always be 
more or less local, because of the dif- 
ferent fuels used in this country. Lig- 
nite coal is hardly known, even by name, 
east of Chicago; anthracite, on the other 
hand, is hardly more than a name to the 
people west of Pittsburgh; and bitumi- 
nous coals as used in the mid-West are 
quite unlike those of the East. 

All these coals vary in fuel contents, 
in texture, and in manner of burning 
for domestic purposes. Into these vari- 
ations, the domestic stoker must fit, and 
the type of stoker for a house in Mas- 
sachusetts will not be quite like that for 
Minnesota or Illinois. The principle 
will of course be identical; but the crush- 
er tension, the sieves, the rate of feed, 
the proportion of air, the size of hop- 
per, and other features, must be manu- 
factured to match the texture and B.t.u. 
of the fuel locally in use. 


Wide Possibilities of Market 


oka the market is a virgin field. In 
this respect the new industry of do- 
mestic stokers is most alluring. Men, 
and their wives, are eager for a device, 
not as expensive as gas and oil are 
throughout most of the country, which 
will eliminate dirt and nuisance in base- 
ment and house, and which will make it 
possible to have breakfast in a warm 
house. 


The makers of domestic oil burners 
sold 112,000 during 1928, 60,984 in 1927, 


through hand firing. 


and have marketed about 700,000 al- 
together. This result is in the face of a 
high cost of installation, a specialized 
fuel, and almost a certainty of higher 
cost to heat the house than with coal. 
People have paid for the greater con- 
venience; but, obviously, the oil burner 
is not possible for the small home. Nor 
has it been possible for the ordinary hot 
air furnace. 


The Oil Heating Institute recently 
made a survey of the market, one 
showing of which is that five-sixths of 
the domestic oil burners are used with 
steam and hot water and barely 12 per 
cent with hot air furnaces. 


The domestic stoker for coal, how- 
ever, is less costly. It may be installed 
for any type of house-heating plant, old 
or new, without excavation, without al- 
teration of the furnace, without chang- 
ing cellar walls. It may, moreover, be 
installed in a rented house. The tenant 
may move it with his furniture, both 
legally and practically, because it is not 
a permanent attachment to the house. 
The stoker is so economical that some of 
the makers offer it on a guarantee that 
two or three winters will save enough 
from the coalman to pay for installation, 
some of them even being willing, as the 
sprinkler people are, to defer payment 
until the savings provide the cash. 


Advantages of Domestic Stoker 


MONG the advantages of the domes- 
. tic stoker are that it: 

Is priced reasonably. 

Will pay for itself. 
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Can be installed without furnace al- 
terations. 

Can be installed in a rented house and 
removed by the tenant when leaving. 

Burns coal efficiently. 

Does not require special coals. 

Will efficiently burn screenings, lig- 
nite, coke, slack or cheap coal. 

Gives uniform temperature through- 
out the 24 hours. 

Stops hand firing. 

Stops shoveling ashes, they being de- 
posited directly into the ash barrel. 

Is automatically regulated for tem- 
perature and humidity. 

Permits the owner to leave home for 
hours at a time, or days, without giving 
a thought to the furnace. 

Keeps the house clean of dust and 
ashes. 

Consumes its own smoke. 

Starts and stops itself. 

The owner must, at intervals from a 
day to a week, fill the hopper with coal. 
One maker (“Uniflow Stoker” )—possib- 
ly others—uses a hopper which will hold 
500 pounds of coal, with an automatic 
signal which shows red upstairs in the 
house about six hours before the hopper 
becomes empty and which stays red until 
the hopper is refilled. 

The makers have tried to eliminate 
noise of the crusher. They have pretty 
well succeeded. They have also encased 
the gears in oil boxes both for automatic 
lubrication and for noiselessness. 

In February one of the makers (“Iron 
Fireman”) began national advertising, 
and half a dozen of them are financially 
in position to do the same thing when 
they so desire. Several makers are al- 
ready in possession of the facilities for 
national distribution, they being makers 
of boilers such as Molby, Newport, 
Spencer, American Engineering, Auburn 
and Grand Rapids Blow Pipe; or makers 
of power-plant stokers, such as Detroit, 
Riley, General, Brownell and Auburn. 


A Country as Well as a City Business 


te one respect this new business will 
come to small cities quite as much as 
to the large. Small cities have a larger 
proportion of detached, single or double, 
dwellings than the cities. 

So far as the warehouseman is con- 
cerned the power plant and commercial 
stoker is custom built. It is designed for 
a particular heating plant, manufactured 
by contract, and shipped direct. Such 
stokers are rarely held in stock. They 
therefore do not factor as_ possible 
business for warehouses, except in rare 
instances. 

But the domestic stoker, as about to 
be marketed, will be sold through local 
dealers or local direct agencies. They 
will develop the market by zones, in- 
tensively advertising the new device and 
using specialty salesmen in one terri- 
tory at a time. 

The stokers may be installed within a 
few hours. The mode of selling will try 
to make delivery and installation while 
the ink is wet on the order, which process 
will require spot stocks of stokers in each 
town or city where the particular stoker 
is being pushed. 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


The warehouse becomes the natural 
storage place for the stokers. Some such 
“third party” storage will be required 
for the reason that dealers are not like- 
ly to have the capital to tie up in a car- 
load of equipment of this sort and the 
manufacturers will be compelled to main- 
tain spot stocks to support their dealers. 

The following list gives the manufac- 
turers of this equipment who may be 
regarded as well established, whose prod- 
uct has been tested and successfully used, 
and who are planning for 1929. Like 
stoves and furnaces themselves, the sale 
of stoker equipment to householders will 
be delayed until the autumn months. The 
manufacturers will run their plants dur- 
ing the summer, and accumulate stock 
at marketing centers, in readiness for 
the business when cold weather first 
comes. These marketing centers, as al- 
ready hinted, are as likely to be small 
cities as larger. 


For Bituminous Coal 


Delta Co., Bedell Building, Portland, Ore. 

Hawley-Richardson-Williams Co., Dooley 
Building, Salt Lake City. 

Domestic Stoker Co., 7 Dey St., New York. 

Gray & Murdock Co., 1415 So. State St., 
Salt Lake City. 

Fire-King Stoker Co., 1150 Roosevelt Road, 
Indianapolis. 


Fire-O-Matic, Inec., 207 6th St., Portland, 
Ore. 

Automatic Coal Burner Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore.; 


Cleveland: St. Louis. 

Small Mfg. Co., Boise, Idaho. 

Superior Stoker Co., 4204 No. Union Boule- 
vard, St. Louis. 

Thomas Stoker Co., 5906 Park Ave., Cleve- 
land. 

Uniflow Corporation, Sidney, Ohio. 

American Engineering Co., Kensington 
Station, Philadelphia. 

Auburn Stoker Corp., Auburn, Ind. 

Breeding Burner Corp., 8th and Broadway, 
Cincinnati. 

Brownell Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


CoKol Stoker Corp., Wrigley Building, 
Chicago. 

Combustioneer, Inc., 1835 So. 55th Ave., 
Chicago. 

Cross Coal-O-Matic, Inec., 700 Baltimore 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


General Stoker Corp., 270 Lafayette St., 
New York. 

Modern Coal Burner Co., 307 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe & Dust Arrester 
Co., 526 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Riley Stoker Corp., 8 Neponset Ave., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Detroit Stoker Co., General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit. 


For Coke and Anthracite 
Domestic Stoker Co., 7 Dey St., New York. 


General Stoker Corp., 270 Lafayette St., 
New York. 

Automatic Coal Burner Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York. 

Molby Boiler Co., Graybar Blidg., New 
York. 

Newport Boiler Works, 529 So. Franklin 


St., Chicago. 
Spencer Heater Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Uniflow Corporation, Sidney, Ohio. 
Wedge Mechanical House-Heating Co., 
Paoli, Pa. 
For Accessories 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Cn. 
2748 S. 4th St., Minneapolis (Heat regula- 
tors). 

F. I. Reymond Co., 228 No. LaSalle St., 
Chicago (Heat regulators). 

Zephyr Washed Air Co., 120 So. 9th St., 
Minneapolis (Humidifiers). 

Ash Uplifter Co., Miller Bldg., 
Pa. (Ash handling equipment). 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
(Furnace vacuum cleaners). 


Scranton, 





The annual Warehouse Directory 
is the recognized reference book 
of the industrial sales and traffic 
manager. 
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Uniform Accounting as 
Prescribed in California 


(Concluded from page 18) 


ing to a rule, the uniform application 
of which, during the interval between 
the issue and the maturity of any debt, 
will completely amortize or wipe out the 
discount at which such debt was issued, 
and the debt expense connected there- 
with. Such amortization may at the 
option of the warehouseman be earlier 
reflected by charging all or any part of 
such discount and debt expense to Ac- 
count 335, “Miscellaneous Debits to 
Profit and Loss,” immediately upon or 
after the issue of the debt. 

409. Amortization of Premium on 
Debt (Cr.) Credit to this account at 
or after the close of any fiscal period 
the proportion of the premium at which 
the outstanding debt was issued which 
is applicable to the period. This pro- 
portion shall be determined according to 
a rule, the uniform application of which, 
during the interval between the issue 
and maturity of any debt, will complete- 
ly amortize or wipe out the premium at 
which such debt was issued. 

410. Miscellaneous Deductions from 
Income. Charge to this account the 
matters provided for in the following 
sub-accounts— 

(a) Loss on Operations of Others. 
Whenever in accordance with the terms 
of any contract the warehouseman is 
bound to contribute toward reimburse- 
ment of the losses resulting from the 
operations of others, all liabilities ac- 
cruing to such warehouseman from such 
source shall be charged to this sub- 
account. 

(b) Other Contractural Deductions 
from Income. Charge to this_ sub- 
account all deductions from gross income 
which are in the nature of fixed charges 
not provided for otherwise, such as those 
required by the term of some contract, 
agreement, charter provision, law or 
ordinance. Such deductions should not 
include any appropriations for disposi- 
tion of income that rests solely in the 
discretion of the accounting warehouse- 
man. 


Note: Next month, “Classification of 
Operating Revenue Accounts.” 


O’Brien’s Adding Four Stories 


The new unit which O’Brien’s Fire- 
proof Storage Warehouse, Inc., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., is building, as announced 
in the February issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing, comprises four addi- 
tional stories to the firm’s present ware- 
house. They will be of reinforced steel 
and concrete. The new unit will cost 
about $145,000. 


Burglary Attempt Fails 


An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to rob the safe in the office of the Forest 


Hills Storage & Warehouse, Jamaica 
Plains, Boston, on March 24. Burglars 
broke a lock on the rear door. The safe 


bore marks of having been tampered 
with. 
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TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 


Gotham, May, 1929 




















Menacing Legal Problem May Confront Storagers & So Therefore We Tell You How 
Judge Wun-Hi-Hip Solved Parallel Situation in Tsinchow & Also 
Why Some Chop-Suey Failed to Reach Gotham 


Bits has voiced any gratuitous 

counsel relevant to the intricacies of 
the law, but this mo. (May) we feel 
somewhat impelled to do so on a/c that 
we fear as how 4 Scotch storagers in a 
certain city may likely as not find them- 
selves up vs. a menacing situation on 
a/c of their what you might call penu- 
riousness but which we will call economy 
on a/c Two Bits is a polite & tactful 
publication. 

It seems that recently rats invaded 
the city where the 4 Scotch storagers do 
business. The rodents came ashore from 
a ship abroad (foreign climes), & they 
found to their liking the warehouse 
jointly owned by the 4 Scotch storagers. 

The situation got desperate, on a/c 
the rats was eating foodstuffs till they 
could scarce caper, & the 4 Scotch stor- 
agers decided to retain the services of 
some alert cats to chase away the rats. 
They wanted a certain recommended 
breed of cats, but they discovered that 
this particular breed was expensive. 

So what did the 4 Scotch storagers 
do? 

You well know what they did. 

They purchased 1 cat amongst them, 
is what they did, as though you needed 
to be told. 

Being of canny mentality, the storag- 
ers decided to play safe, & the 4 drew up 
an agreement, which was duly witnessed 
& executed, to the effect that each should 
have legal ownership of 1 leg of the cat. 

They drew lots as to which storager 
should own which leg, & 1 storager got 
the cat’s front right leg, 1 the cat’s 
front left leg, 1 the cat’s aft (rear) 
right leg, & 1 the cat’s aft (again rear) 
left leg. 

The cat was allowed to retain legal 
possession of the rest of itself in order 
that it might function, at will, the 4 
Scotch storagers’ 4 cat’s-legs in pursuit 
of the rats, which by now was near stu- 
pefied by too much foodstuffs, on a/c 
that rats exercise no more gastronomic 
moderation than does a conventioner at 
breakfast in the dining room of an 
American-plan hotel when he gets up 
early enough to have breakfast, which 
our observation is that many of them 
do not. 

We tell you the foregoing as prelimi- 
nary to relating the menacing legal 
situation as we view it; &, in order to 
make clear what we have in mind, we 
will now present a potential problem: 

1. Assume that the cat, in pursuit of 


& has been a long time since Two 


the foodstuffed rats, plops its aft (rear) 
right paw down on the business end of 
a nail protruding from a packing case; 

2. Assume that the storager who legal- 
ly owns the said aft (rear) right paw 
wraps the same in an oil-soaked bandage 
in a humanitarian effort to relieve the 
cat’s suffering engendered by the pack- 
ing case nail; 

3. Assume that the happy cat, in its 
resumed pursuit of satiated rats, acci- 
dentally overturns a lighted lantern in 
the warehouse, & the oil-soaked bandage 
gets ablaze & sets fire to the warehouse, 
& the warehouse & its contents burn 
down, & the cat is burned to a crisp, 
greatly to the delight of these rats 
which manage to escape, because rats 
have no more sympathy in their hearts 
than has a moth ensconsed in a 1,000- 
$ fur coat. 

Assuming the foregoing: 

Our question: 

Which storager, if any, is responsible 
for the fire? 

You would think that the storager 
who owned the leg which had the paw 
which that storager wrapped in the oil- 
soaked bandage was responsible. Bill 
Ford, the Dallas storager, & Osk Kreut- 
zer, the Milwaukee storager, & Nate 
Goodman, the Jersey City storager, all 
have legal minds, & likely as not their 
opinion would be that responsibility 
rested with the owner of the leg with 
the paw that had the bandage he put 
on it. 

Well, we do not know how the U. S. 
Supreme Court would decide a situation 
such as we have described. All we can 
do is to tell you about the ruling of 
Judge Wun-Hi-Hip in the Honorable 
Municipal Court in Tsinchow, China, in 
a recent case, & if we are wrong we 
would be pleased to have Leo T. Parker, 
Distribution and Warehousing’s legal 
editor, correct us, but we know we are 
not wrong so Leo should not waste a 
2c stamp writing us about it. 

Judge Wun-Hi-Hip of the Honorable 
Municipal Court of Tsinchow, China, 
presided over a case precisely parallel 
to the one in which we fear the 4 Scotch 
storagers may find themselves involved 
if they do not watch the cat’s steps, not 
to mention their own steps. 

Four Chinese tradesmen in Tsinchow 
clubbed together & purchased much 
chop-suey, which we think the right pro- 
nunciation of should be _ slop-chewey, 
for export to Gotham. They jointly 
hired a cat to chase away rats. The cat 


injured a paw &, in the manner out- 
lined, the paw was bandaged & the cat 
overturned a lantern & the chop-suey 
got overcooked before the Tsinchow fire 
dept. could get their boots on to go to 
the scene. 

The owner of the cat’s leg that was 
bandaged was sued by the owners of the 
other 3 legs. He was alleged to have 
been responsible for the loss of the chop- 
suey by fire. 

Judge Wun-Hi-Hip heard the case ar- 
gued in the Honorable Municipal Court 
of Tsinchow, & we will quote verbatim 
his opinion: 

“Since the cat was unable to use the 
injured leg, the goods were set on fire 
by the action of the three uninjured legs 
on which the cat ran among the goods 
after the bandage on the injured leg 
caught fire. Consequently those three 
legs were guilty, and their owners must 
pay damages and costs.” 

If the U. S. Supreme Court ever 
handed down a decision like that af- 
fecting the warehouse business of the 4 
afore-mentioned Scotch storagers, you 
can imagine how long 3 would survive. 

As to whether Judge Wun-Hi-Hip’s 
intelligent opinion importantly interests 
all storagers in the U. S. A. is proble- 
matical & we will not take up valuable 
Two Bits space discussing it, on a/c we 
wouldn’t know anyhow, but it is not 
without satisfaction that we contemplate 
that there is just that much less chop- 
suey arriving in Gotham this season. 





he OR almost the last ime, it is to be 
hoped generally, Ye Ed. will allude 
to the circumstance that we got wedded 
on Jan. 4. In our April Two Bits we ex- 
pressed our thanks to storagers & 
others who had congratulated us by let- 
ter & telegram, but inadvertently we 
neglected, in our excitement over having 
become wedded, to mention several of 
the congratulators, which is why we 
bring up the Jan. 4th subject again. 

The congratulators we inadvertently 
neglected to mention are Alex Fleming, 
the Montreal storager, who hoped that 
Ye Ed. & bride would both be blessed 
with health “to meet and overcome any 
obstacles or ‘stiles’ that you may meet 
in your lifes’ journey”; Jim Mulligan, 
the Newark storager; Looey Myers, the 
Boston storager; & Charley McMillan, 
the Toronto storager. 

At the time the May issue of Two 
Bits was hurrying to press, Ye Ed. was 
hurrying home to do the same. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical loca- 
tions of public warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 


the New York City sections of our 1929 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. 


Each company is 


designated by a number, and the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . 


. For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 
ee er a ee ere ry ee 2.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


CCT TTT TTT TTS 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
OTT ee Te eee 6.00 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 


By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 
ee i as ipa le so a ae 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


The Railroad Freight Service.......... 3.20 
Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects... 5.10 
Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 


ization. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsch 





Traffic Management ................. 3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 

tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 
The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
copies each ..... Wi ckkiaba nee bevacari 2.00 


Warehouse Forms .................. 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


Ey 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
We TE. Sik 0bdd dbuodbcnnccdscekaans 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
. *« & 2 eee eee 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. IT, 


DY SD tices s cukh india lanhabainiael 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20: 
WE v0.6 docu kwaWicdusexavecal 25.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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Liability for Damage by Fire 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We recently con- 
signed a pool car of furniture to a 

warehouse company in Atlanta for dis- 
tribution. Part of the load was for vari- 
ous dealers in Atlanta and the balance 
for dealers in towns adjacent to that 
city. 

On arrival of the car it was unloaded 
at the consignee’s platform, and the 
goods for outside dealers were promptly 
delivered to the carriers while the goods 
for Atlanta dealers were placed in the 
warehouse for delivery the following 
day. 

About 5.30 p. m. of unloading date an 
incendiary fire was started by someone 
outside of the building. The evidence 
was a piece of waste found among the 
furniture after the fire was extinguished 
by the sprinklers. Fire and water caused 
considerable damage to the furniture. 

None of the furniture was to be 
stored; therefore, no insurance was 
taken out on any of the merchandise by 
us. 

In your opinion, who should assume 
liability for this damage?—Sheboygan 
Furniture Forwarding Co. 

Answer: Generally speaking a ware- 
houseman would not be liable for loss 
or damage to goods resulting from an 
incendiary fire, unless it can be proved 
that the warehouseman was negligent 
in some manner. However, as the fire 
occurred at 5.30 p. m., I do not believe 
the warehouseman would be legally neg- 
ligent for failure to provide a watch- 
man unless testimony is introduced 
showing that, by the application of or- 
dinary care, the warehouseman should 
have anticipated the occurrence of the 
fire. 

As to whether this point can be proved 
depends on the information the ware- 
houseman had of enemies who were 
likely to set the warehouse on fire. Of 
course if the warehouseman received 
threats he was bound to employ a watch- 
man for day service as well as night ser- 
vice to prevent his enemy from perform- 
ing a damaging act. 

On the other hand, you state that the 
furniture was not to be stored in the 
warehouse. If this provision was incor- 
porated in the contract, the warehouse- 
man, having breached the terms of the 
agreement, would be liable for the resul- 
tant damages. However, generally, a 
contract of this nature would not con- 
tain a clause prohibiting the warehouse- 
man from storing the merchandise, and 
as the goods arrived in Atlanta too late 
for delivery on that date, the warehouse- 
man was in his legal rights in storing 
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the goods, because in doing so he in- 
tended to safeguard the merchandise 
against damage and loss. 

Of course, a warehouseman is not 
bound to insure merchandise unless for 
statutory reasons or unless he agreed 
with the owner to do so. 





Obligation of Contract 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: By letters and tele- 
grams we made arrangements with a 
customer whereby a van returning from 
a distant trip would stop at Chicago on 
Nov. 13 and pick up merchandise in 
that city and transport it to Syracuse. 








What Don’t You Know? 


R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and _ replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








We were delayed in arriving at Chicago 
on Nov. 13 and wired the customer to 
this effect, notifying him that the van 
would be there on Nov. 14. We received 
no communication stating that he was 
willing for us to be there on Nov. 14 in- 
stead of Nov. 138. We had opportunity 
to pick up a return load from another 
customer but refused the order. 

When the motor van arrived in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 14 the customer who had 
made previous arrangements for us to 
load on Nov. 13 refused to carry out the 
terms of the contract. 

We are suing to recover damages. Are 
we entitled to a recovery?—Syracuse 
Furniture Forwarding Co., Inc. 

Answer: The law is well established 
that both parties to a contract, irrespec- 
tive whether the agreement is in writing 
or made by correspondence, are bound 
to perform the obligations, otherwise the 
other party is relieved from fulfilling 
his assumed obligations. 

Therefore if your motor van had ar- 
rived in Chicago on Nov. 13 you would 
be entitled to recover damages. However, 
as it was agreed that your truck should 
take this load on Nov. 13 and did not ar- 
rive until Nov. 14 you breached the 





terms of the contract, thereby relieving 
the customer from fulfilling his obliga- 
tions to give you the load. Obviously, 
if your customer had given you permis- 
sion to take the load on Nov. 14 instead 
of Nov. 13 he would be liable for a re- 
fusal to carry out the supplementary 
terms of the agreement. The fact that 
you wired notifying your customer that 
the van would not arrive in Chicago 
until Nov. 14 did not obligate the cus- 
tomer to give you the load on this date 
unless he agreed to this modification of 
the original contract. 


—_—— 


Some Receipt Problems 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: We would greatly ap- 

preciate if you will give us the infor- 
mation, as follows: 

1. Can a warehouse receipt like the 
one inclosed be used? 

2. Just what forms does one need for 
a small storage business? 

3. Will the inclosed form answer the 
purpose for storing goods that are com- 
ing in and leaving the storage house 
every week? Should a new storage re- 
ceipt be written up each time for these 
goods? 

4. When one rents a small space for 
goods to be stored and where the owner 
has been given a key to the storage, 
should a warehouse receipt be written 
each time a piece comes in? 

5. Should the valuation of any com- 
modity be asked from the owner? Is 
this for insurance purposes? Should the 
owner be advised by the warehouseman 
to take insurance on his goods while in 
storage or does the warehouseman take 
out insurance on the goods? 

6. How many copies of the warehouse 
receipts and contracts should be made? 
Should the original or copy be mailed to 
the owner of the stored goods? 

7. When orders are taken for storage 
should a contract be signed by the 
owner of the goods or is a warehouse 
receipt sufficient? 

8. Should the warehouse receipt read 
non-fireproof warehouse if warehouse is 
not fireproof? 

9. When a load of furniture is stored 
and later a piece is taken out by owner, 
where should this be recorded? On the 
warehouse receipt?—Jules Peters Trans- 
fer & Storage. 

Answer: No particular form of ware- 
house receipt is required. The one, a 
sample of which you send for inspection, 
is satisfactory, although some of the 
clauses therein would not be upheld by 
the Courts as valid and binding with 
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respect to your customers. However 
you assume no greater liability by in- 
cluding these various stipulations. 

You should issue a separate receipt 
for each shipment received. If the re- 
ceipt is signed by the customer, you 
should not list other goods on the same 
receipt after the customer signs it. If 
you desire to limit your liability, you 
should have the customers declare a 
value on each package and base your 
storage rate per package on a prede- 
termined valuation. If the customer 
expects you to assume full liability, then 
you should have a higher rate than 
where the customer agrees to limit your 
liability. 

In all cases have the customers sign 
the receipts and declaration of the value 
of the goods when they receive the re- 
ceipt. Your liability is the same whether 
you store the goods in a compartment 
or other place. 

Furniture always can be sold to pay 
the storage charges if your State laws 
are closely followed. Consult your State 
statutes at any public library, or a lo- 
cal lawyer, for detailed information. 

Your insurance policy should cover all 
merchandise held in trust or that which 
belongs to yourself or other persons or 
firms. You can have a contract and a 
receipt, but why not have the contract 
in the receipt and have the customer 
sign it, thus eliminating considerable 
trouble and chances for losses and con- 
troversy? 

If the warehouse is not fireproof, this 
element should not be mentioned in the 
receipt form. 

You can have the customer sign a sep- 
arate acknowledgment when he takes a 
portion of the goods out of storage, and 
attach this to the receipt. 





Liability Under Terms of Receipt 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Would you be so kind 
as to let us know just what effect the 
terms of warehouse receipts have upon 
the warehouseman and storer alike? 

Do such terms constitute a contract 
whether the receipt is signed or not, etc., 
and are such terms, if reasonable, bind- 
ing on both parties? 

What effect do statutes have on reduc- 
ing our liability?—South End Ware- 
house Co. 

Answer: Your liability is the same, 
under the common law, whether or not 
you issue a warehouse receipt. How- 
ever, if you desire to limit your liability, 
you should have printed on the receipt, 
or in a separate contract, the fact that 
your liability is reduced to a _ stated 
amount. In California it has been held 
that you may limit your liability to $25 
or other stated amount, for package, 
providing the owner signs a receipt or 
contract declaring the value of the 
stored merchandise to be no greater than 
the specified amount, and also providing 
you do not know or should not know, by 
the application of ordinary care, that 
the value of the goods is greater than 
the declared valuation. 

In all instances you should have the 
customer sign an agreement containing 
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the terms and conditions authorized by 
higher Court cases, or the State statutes, 
under which your liability is reduced. 
This procedure will eliminate trouble 
and inconvenience, as well as give your 
customer the correct legal information 
regarding your liability. 

Obviously it is advisable always for 
you to retain a duplicate copy containing 
exactly the same printed and written 
conditions as shown on the original re- 
ceipt. It is not necessary for you to in- 
clude references to laws reducing your 
common law liability, unless the statute 
or commission requires it. Statutes regu- 
lating waehousemen’s liability for loss 
or damage to stored goods are valid only 
so far as the provisions in such laws do 
not invade the constitutional rights of 
the owner of the goods. 





Removal Ordinances 


J] EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

+4 Warehousing: In your December is- 
sue on page 32, in your article, I find 
reference to a case, Lawson v. Judge of 
Recorder’s Court, 175 Mich. 375. It has 
to do with a city ordinance requiring the 
drivers of moving vans to keep a record 
of their work. Could you give me any 
information on how this is working out 
and what kind of a case we can put up 
against it?—Tippett-Richardson, Ltd. 

Answer: I am aware of no cases 
which have held that a city has no right 
to enact valid ordinances requiring own- 
ers of motor vans to keep a record of 
their work, except as listed in the ar- 
ticle referred to. 

In order to obtain a complete record 
of all cases on this subject it would be 
necessary to review the various cases 
decided by the higher Courts in different 
States. Probably the best stand for de- 
fense against the validity of an ordi- 
nance of this nature is that the owners 
of moving vans are required to expend 
considerable money for  bookkeepers 
without compensation, and _ therefore, 
such a law may violate the United 
States constitution which prohibits tak- 
ing private property without just com- 
pensation. 





Goods Claimed to be Missing 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

4 Warehousing: A certain customer’s 
goods, consisting of about six trunks, 
etc., were brought to the warehouse 
where goods were to be lined up from 
another where they were stored. We 
unpacked these trunks to find out their 
contents, which were new linens and 
books to be, probably, in excess of our 
charges. 

We immediately put back all goods 
taken from same and returned these 
trunks to our warehouse originally. Cus- 
tomer at a later date came in and re- 
leased these goods, paying for the cart- 
age to and from the warehouse where 
same were to be sold, and, after receiv- 
ing same, now informs us that quite a 
few things are missing; also that she 
has goods that do not belong to her. We, 
however, failed to seal these trunks 
after breaking locks, and this, no doubt, 
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is the reason for her claim. What pro- 
tection have we, if any, in a case of this 
kind? 

One of our representatives called at 
her apartment and was informed that 
her attorney advised her that we are not 
to sell goods within one year’s time. 
Please advise.—Reebie & Bros., Inc. 

Answer: In cases of this kind it is 
necessary for the owner to prove the 
contents of the packages originally de- 
livered to you, and also to prove that 
these goods were returned to him intact. 
If the customer can prove these facts 
then you are liable for loss of the goods, 
unless you introduce convincing testi- 
mony proving that you exercised ordi- 
nary care to safeguard the merchan- 
dise. 

As I understand the situation in IIli- 
nois a warehouseman is required to hold 
stored goods six months, after which he 
must give notice to the owner by regis- 
tered letter and also advertise in a news- 
paper the intended sale to recover stor- 
age charges. Then the warehouseman 
must hold the goods another three 
months, making nine months in all, be- 
fore he sells the merchandise at public 
auction two weeks after the expiration 
of the nine months period. 





Disputed Ownership 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
We have been stor- 
ing a lot of goods for a Mr. E. S. True 
for the past two and a half years and 
the storage on them is very much in 
arrears. In calling Mr. True recently 
in endeavoring to collect some money we 
were informed that the goods are not 
his but the property of Dalton, Whittier, 
True Company, a firm with which he 
is connected and which has gone into 
bankruptcy. He claims that he told me 
about six months ago that this was so.— 
McClellan Storage & Van Co. 

Answer: Irrespective of the owner- 
ship of these goods, Mr. True is per- 
sonally responsible to you for payment 
of the storage charges, because he con- 
tracted with you for storage of the 
same. 

However, if he can prove that he 
informed you six months ago that the 
goods belonged to another, he would 
not be personally responsible for the 
storage charges after the date you 
received this information. 





Priority 

EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: Various loan com- 
panies will loan amounts from $10 to 
$300 at a high rate of interest to vari- 
ous individuals and take a chattel on 
their furniture and also a lien on their 
salary. Very often we receive goods 
for storage and in less than 24 hours 
we are notified by one of these concerns 
that they have a chattel on these goods 
and not to have them removed until 
we first notify them. If these goods 
are in storage any length of time and 
our client does not pay the storage, 
this accumulates and the goods are not 
worth the amount of the storage and 
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the loan held by one of the above com- 
panies. 

Please let us hear from you in re- 
gard to this and _ oblige—Oshkosh 
Storage Co. 

Answer: A chattel mortgage proper- 
ly recorded is prior to your charges for 
storage, unless the loan company signs 
an agreement guaranteeing payment of 
your charges. 

The legal effect is the same where 
you have information regarding the 
chattel mortgage, and the mortgage is 
not recorded. 

Therefore, in all instances, you should 
have the loan company sign an agree- 
ment to pay your charges, upon failure 
of the owner to do so. Otherwise you 
should refuse to accept or continue to 
keep the goods in storage. 





Selling Goods in Illinois 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Under chapter 141 
of our statute, entitled “Unclaimed 
property” appears section 1, as follows: 
“That whenever any trunk .. . or 
article of property transported or com- 
ing into the possession of any 
warehouseman shall remain un- 
claimed and the legal charges thereof 
unpaid during the space of six months 
after its arrival at the point to which 
it shall have been directed, and the 
owner or person to whom the same is 
consigned cannot be found upon diligent 
inquiry, or, being found and notified of 
the arrival of such article, shall refuse 
or neglect to receive the same and 
pay the legal charges thereon for the 
space of three months, it shall be law- 
ful for such common carrier, warehouse- 
man or private warehouse keeper to 
sell such article at public auction, after 
giving the owner or consignee fifteen 
days’ notice of the time and place of 
sale through the post office and by 
advertising in a newspaper published 
in the county where such sale is made, 
and out of the proceeds of such sale 
to pay all legal charges on such article, 
and the overplus, if any, shall be paid 
to the owner or the consignee upon 
demand.” 

Does this mean that household goods 
deposited with a warehouseman in 
Illinois must be held six months even 
though the charges are not paid and 
the goods would probably not bring 
the amount of charges when sold at 
auction? Does it also mean that an 
additional three months must be allowed 
for the charges to be paid or nine 
months in all before it is legal to sell 
the goods for charges?—Hillier Storage 
Co. 

Answer: The interpretation of the 
law referred to is clearly that a ware- 
houseman in Illinois must hold stored 
goods six months, although the charges 
are not paid, after which he must hold 
the same for another three months, 
irrespective whether the owner is found 
and notified. If at the end of nine 


months the owner refuses to pay the 
charges, the warehouseman is privileged 
to sell the goods at public auction after 
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giving the owner fifteen days notice of 
the time and place of the sale. 

This notification must be given by 
registered letter and also by insertion 
of an advertisement in a newspaper 
published in the county where the sale 
is to be made. 

According to my opinion, the law 
applies to any article accepted for 
storage, irrespective of the kind of a 
receipt issued to the owner. Laws of 
this nature are for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the owners of stored merchan- 
dise who, for unavoidable reasons, are 
unable to take the goods from storage 
or pay storage charges within the time 
specified by the law. 

Warehousemen may protect them- 
selves against losses by informing 
themselves of the law and then refusing 
to accept for storage merchandise hav- 
ing a sale value—at the end of nine 
months in your case—of less then the 
accumulated storage charges. 
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This Jury Believed That Rats 
Eat Rabbits 


A SUPERIOR Court jury in In- 
dianapolis decided on March 27 
that rats in the plant of the West 
Street Cold Storage Co. of that 
city had eaten most of twelve dozen 
barrels of rabbits which Calvin A. 
Smulyan, a local poultry dealer, 
had placed in storage for nine 
months in 1927. The jury awarded 
a $300 judgment in favor of the 
dealer against the warehouse firm. 
The latter had vigorously denied 
there was any basis for the claim. 











Distinction Between Contract of Sales 
and Mortgage 


OMETIMES considerable difficulty is 

experienced by the Courts in dis- 
tinguishing a sale from a mortgage. 
However, it is important to know that 
the original intentions of the parties 
prevail, irrespective of the wording of 
the contract. 

For illustration, in Puryear-Meyer 
Co. v. Cardwell Bank, 4 S. W. (2d) 
489, it was shown that a creditor signed 
a contract with a debtor named Stoker, 
whereby the latter assigned ten bales 
of cotton which had been consigned by 
Stoker to a warehouseman. Soon 
afterward the warehouseman disposed 
of the goods and mailed Stoker a check, 
which he cashed at a bank. The cred- 
itor then sued to recover the value of 
the cotton, contending that the contract 
between himself and Stoker was a 
“sale,” particularly because Stoker had 
delivered to the creditor a duplicate 
bill of lading, and also had signed a 
contract in part, as follows: 

Contract of Sale 

“  . . Whereas, first party [Stoker] 
is indebted to second party [buyer] 
in the sum of $2,581.90: 

“Now, therefore, first party [Stoker] 
hereby sells and delivers 10 bales of 
cotton to second party [buyer] as 
per bills of lading attached as a pay- 


ment upon said indebtedness. 
“No limitations are imposed upon 
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second party [buyer] in the sale of 
said cotton. If the net proceeds 
arising from the sale of said cotton 
by the second party [buyer] shall ex- 
ceed the above indebtedness, the 
excess shall be paid to the first party 
[Stoker ].’’ 


It is interesting to observe that the 
Court held this transaction to be a mort- 
gage on the cotton instead of a sale, 
saying: 

“He [Stoker] retained an _ interest 
in the cotton to the extent, at least, 
of the amount it might bring over and 
above what he owed. Such a clause 
is common to mortgages and deeds of 
trust. It is a strong indication that 
the instrument is intended as a mere 
security and not a sale. If it were an 
outright sale, there could be no reason 
for paying the surplus over and above 
the indebtedness to Stoker. Of course, 
if the debt had been extinguished by 
the transaction we should have an 
entirely different situation. . . . It 
is, of course, a fundamental rule of 
construction that the meaning of a 
written instrument is to be gathered 
from its four corners, and that, where 
possible, all words and phrases therein 
shall be given effect according to the 
ordinary meaning of the language used. 
; . The instrument under considera- 
tion bears the title ‘Contract of Sale.’ 
That fact, however, is unimportant, 
if the body of the instrument indicates 
that the intention of the parties was 
to enter into some other sort of agree- 
ment. It is true that, at the 
time the contract was made, plaintiffs 
had assigned and delivered to them a 
duplicate bill of lading, but that fact 
did not amount to a symbolic delivery 
of the cotton as it would if the original 
bill of lading had been assigned or 
delivered to plaintiff by the person 
named herein as consignee, or’ by the 
lawful holder thereof.” 





Owner of Fireproof Warehouse Liable 
for Loss of Stored Goods 


“Epnteengeng et speaking, a warehouse- 
man is liable in damages for the 
loss of stored goods as a result of his 
negligence irrespective of the fact that 
a provision in the warehouse receipt, 
signed by the owner of the goods, re- 
lieves the warehouseman from liability. 

As the question whether the ware- 
houseman’s negligence caused the loss 
usually is submitted to a jury for 
decision, it is important to know that 
this question may be decided by infer- 
ence from the circumstances and in 
consideration of the place of the storage. 

These points of the law were thor- 
oughly considered by the higher Court 
in the recent case of Benz v. Monarch 
Transfer & Storage Co., 9 S. W. (2d) 
822. The facts of this case are that 
on or about Sept. 30 an owner delivered 
to a warehouse a quantity of household 
and kitchen furniture and other per- 
sonal property for storage. A ware- 
house receipt was given in which it was 
agreed that the warehouseman should 
not be liable for fire, or any other 
cause beyond the company’s control. 
The goods were stored in a compart- 
ment of a fireproof concrete warehouse. 
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When the owner called for his property 
he was informed that a fire had mys- 
teriously started in the compartment 
and had destroyed the goods. He sued 
the warehouseman for the value of the 
goods. 

The warehouseman argued that he 
could not be held liable because the 
warehouse receipt clearly relieved him 
from responsibility for the loss of mer- 
chandise by fire, and also because 
neither himself nor employees negligent- 
ly caused the fire. 

However, the jury carefully con- 
sidered all details of the testimony and 


held the warehouseman liable. The 
higher Court sustained this verdict, 
saying: 


“Here, we have a building of con- 
crete, divided into compartments, the 
building itself fireproof, no one but the 
employees having access to the storage 
rooms, and still a fire breaking out. 
We think the negligence of the defendant 
[warehouseman] was a question for the 
jury, and plaintiff is entitled to the 
benefit of every legitimate interference 
which the jury could, as_ reasonable 
men, draw from the evidence. .. . 
We think the jury could well find from 
the facts that if defendant [warehouse- 
man] had not been guilty of negligence, 
a fire would not have occurred in this 
compartment.” 


Duty of Warehouseman to Guard Stored 
Goods at Night 


QO TILL another common source of 
\) litigation involving warehousemen 
is where the warehouse and its contents 
are destroyed by fire at night-time. 

This phase of the law was discussed 
in the case of American Transfer & 
Storage Co. v. Rush, 8 S. W. (2d) 756. 
Here it was disclosed that the ware- 
houseman did not provide a capable 
night watchman and modern fire ex- 
tinguishment equipment. 

The result of this testimony was that 
the jury held the warehouseman negli- 
gent and therefore liable for the loss 
of the stored goods. 





Voting of Officer’s High Salary Not 
Effective Against Corporation Tax 


ARIOUS plans have been instituted 

by corporation officers endeavoring 
to eliminate or reduce the Government 
tax. However, it is important to know 
that any attempt to do so not founded 
upon practical necessity generally is 
viewed with suspicion by the Courts. 

For instance, in H. L. Trimyer & 
Co. v. Noel, 28 F. (2d) 781, it was 
disclosed that the president and gen- 
eral manager of a storage company, 
who was receiving a salary of $1,100 
a month, owned 95 of the 150 outstand- 
ing shares of stock. At a_ regular 
meeting of the board of directors, in 
addition to this salary, the president 
was voted a commission of 20 per cent 
from the gross receipts of business up 
to $200,000, and 25 per cent over $200,- 
000, with a provision that if, because 


of payment of such commission, the 
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business showed loss, he was to refund 
to the corporation the amount of loss. 

The return of the corporation for the 
fiscal year showed a loss in the amount 
of $9,999, which amount the president 
refunded. The return showed also that, 
after allowing for this refund, the 
president received $13,200 salary, and 
by way of commissions $24,075.29, or 
a total of $37,275.29. 

The Government commissioner cred- 
ited only $15,000 of this amount against 
the corporation’s expenses. The latter 
appealed to the United States Court, 
which upheld the Commissioner’s de- 
cision, stating important law, as follows: 

“The question for decision is: Was 
the contract of employment made be- 
tween the corporation and Trimyer 
[president] reasonable, so as to justify 
the deduction by the corporation of the 
total amount paid Trimyer, under that 
provision of the law which permits 
deductions ‘for salaries or other com- 
pensation for personal services actual- 
ly rendered?’ As between the 
three stockholders of this corporation, 
therefore, what was done may not be 
the subject of criticism; but, while 
presumptively such contracts as_ the 
board may make are valid, they are, 
so far as salary is concerned, not ex- 
clusive against the Government, because 
the Government has the right, by the 
terms of the statute, to ascertain and 
determine whether the amount paid as 
salary is salary or is something else. 

In this case, in a business re- 
quiring the employment of much labor, 
and therefore the expenditure of money 
to make money, to charge the company, 
in addition to liberal salaries, with an 
amount equal to one-fifth of the gross 
receipts, was not only to invoke disaster, 
but to carry with it inevitably the 
conclusion that what was really in- 
tended was either a _ distribution of 
earnings, rather than the fixing of 
reasonable compensation, or payment 
under the guise of salary for outstand- 
ing existing contracts transferred by 
Trimyer [president] to the corporation 
under the contract of sale.” 





Liability of Railroad 


REQUENTLY warehousemen have 

experienced financial losses of stor- 
age, packing, transportation and other 
charges as a result of railroads deliver- 
ing merchandise to competitors contrary 
to the provisions of the bills of lading. 

It is important to know that in con- 
troversies of this nature the warehouse- 
man cannot obtain an injunction against 
the railroad company to prevent future 
misdeliveries, but he is_ entitled to 
damages equal to the profits he would 
have earned had the deliveries been 
made in accordance with the bills of 
lading. 

For example, in West Texas Compress 
& Warehouse Co. v. Panhandle & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 7 S. W. (2d) 596, a warehouse 
and compressor filed suit against a rail- 
way asking for damages and an injunc- 
tion against further deliveries of cotton 
to rivals. The warehouse company 
proved that the bills of lading bore its 
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name instead of the compress to which 
the cotton was delivered. In view of 
this evidence the Court held the ware- 
house company entitled to damages, 
saying: 

“It is apparent that the appellant 
[warehouse] had the right to require 
the cotton designated in the bill of 
lading to be compressed at its compress, 
as it was the beneficiary under the 
contractual agreement—that is, the bill 
of lading so accepted by the railway. 
But as to the future shipments of 
cotton, no such contractual relationship 
existed that would authorize the inter- 
position of a Court. . This is not 
a suit by a shipper to compel the recog- 
nition of his right to have the cotton 
compressed at a compress of his own 
choice, but is, in effect, a suit to require 
the delivery to it of cotton which may 
hereafter be shipped under direction 
of the shipper for compression by it. 


This contractual condition may not 
again arise. Further, as to the cause 
of action based upon the refusal to 


deliver the two cars of cotton, the ap- 
pellant has its legal remedy in a suit 
to recover its compress fees.” 





“Telling the Public” 


Under the headline “The Moving Men 
Are at the Door” a breezy article about 
household goods warehousing appeared 
recently on the front page of the wo 
men’s feature section of a Kansas City 
newspaper. No storage company’s name 
was mentioned; the efficiency of moving 
service was emphasized and the house- 
wife was given many helpful suggestions 
on how best to prepare furniture for 
transport by motor truck. 

The article cited one instance of a 
woman who insisted that a fragile gate- 
leg table be placed on the van first. 
The movers explained the danger of put- 
ting light furniture at the truck’s front, 
but she insisted. Result, the table was 
damaged. 

A lawyer supervised the placing of 
every piece of furniture on the van 
when he moved. A second vehicle had 
to be brought. The lawyer protested 
against the size of the bill—and received 
a sermon from the warehouseman about 
experienced movers and scientific pack- 
ing. 

Such stories were related to acquaint 
the housewife with facts regarding mov- 


ing. 





Charges Against Houston Truck 
Operators 


Thirty-four charges were filed recently 
in the Corporation Court in Houston 
against local truck drivers and operators 
of truck lines. The complainants charged 
that the defendants had not filed indem- 
nity bonds with the Public Service com- 
missioner as required by the city. 





If Oskamulpeepee, in whatever 
State, has a warehouse that is re- 
liable, that warehouse is listed in 
the annual Warehouse Directory— 
consult the book for dependable 
information. 
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of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


| pe the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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THIS MONTH 


Summertime Care of Trucks Will Eliminate Heavy Repair Bills. 
New Models Announced by Manufacturers 


HE strenuous season for motor trucks is just ahead. 
Ak Delivery executives who are responsible for the oper- 
ation of warehouse truck fleets and who are anxious 
to secure regular and dependable service at a minimum of 
up-keep cost will take precautions now to see that drivers 
are informed on the points most necessary at this time. 
In this article we give a summary of some of the more 
important phases of truck operation which deserve atten- 


Be sure to see that the fan turns 

e easily and that the belt tension is 
correct. A good test of the tension is 
to run the fan by hand with the engine 
not running. If it is possible to slip 
the belt easily, but not possible to spin 
the fan, then the tension is right. The 
fan should be cleaned and well greased 
at the beginning of summer and kept 
in this condition always. 

2. The average working temperature 
of oil in summer is higher than in winter 
and so oil of the same body will be 
thinner. Sometimes it is advisable to 
use a grade heavier oil in summer. In 
excessively hot spells an especially heavy 
grade of oil may be required to main- 
tain the oil at the proper consistency 
in operation. When a heavier oil is 
used, care should be taken not to work 
the engine too hard before it is warmed 
up. 
3. Lubricating oil plays an important 
part in the cooling of the engine, as it 
cools the bearings. Keep the crankcase 
clean; it cools the oil. Oil should be 
changed frequently enough to keep its 
lubricating qualities high. 

4. It is important to have a clear 
understanding of the truck’s cooling sys- 
tem. See that the flow of water is not 
impeded by any sort of obstruction and 
that the overflow pipe is not bent below 
the level of the base of the radiator 
filler. Be sure that the overflow pipe is 


not clogged or flattened. 
5. In hot weather the cooling system 
should be drained often and replenished 


you use. 


with clean, fresh water. The fan belt 
and fan should be examined for loose- 
ness of the belt, tight bearings or loose 
fan blades, and if trouble is found it 
should be remedied at once. A _ loose 
fan belt will surely cause overheating 
as quickly as restricted circulation, and 
should be prevented by tightening. The 
water hose connection between the radi- 
ator and the engine should be examined 
for soft spots which would restrict cir- 
culation. 

6. See that the truck’s engine is clean 
all the time. The air which goes into 
the carbureter draws dust and dirt with 
it which will not only stop up the car- 
bureter but passes on into the engine 
or it may work down into the bearings. 
Never use waste to clean the engine, as 
the lint frequently sticks to the surface 
and might enter and clog the carbureter. 

7. Some truck owners make the mis- 
take of obstructing the front of the radi- 
ator with license plates or signs. Good 
air circulation and clean radiating sur- 
faces are as important as good water 
circulation. It is well to clean the out- 
side of the radiator well before the hot 
spell. 

8. Don’t have your motor immediately 
torn down and. rebuilt simply because 
it might act irregularly. Find out ex- 
actly what is wrong and then let an 
expert proceed accordingly. Nothing 
injures a motor more than to tinker with 
it, unless it is the unconscious neglect 
of some detail which results in pre- 
mature wear or injury to the engine. 


tion during this month which ushers in the summer. 

Every authority agrees that the truck-user who neglects 
to provide this attention is inflicting on his delivery vehi- 
cles an enormous strain which will always show up in 
extravagant repair costs and in much quicker depreciation. 
Consider, then, the following suggestions. 
them applicable no matter what type or make of vehicle 


You will find 


9. The exhaust should at all times 
be kept clear of obstructions, and mud 
should not be allowed to cake on the 
outside of the muffler. The importance 
of this will be realized when it is con- 
sidered that 40 per cent of the heat 
of combustion must escape through the 
exhaust. Therefore, if any part of the 
exhaust system is impeded, a part of 
this heat must be carried off by the 
cooling water, raising the temperature 
above a safe limit. 


Helps for Greater Economy 


vet truck operators neglect to take 
: care in loading to see that the load 
is evenly balanced on the body. It is 
often a matter of habit to place the load 
in one particular position every time, 
which, of course, causes premature wear 
on the chassis at that point. It is always 
best to place the greatest part of the 
load toward the front of the body. 

Perhaps you have noticed that most 
of the trouble with springs, axles, 
wheels, tires, etc., is on the right hand 
side of the truck. This is because most 
roads slope on the sides, and, as it is 
necessary to keep to the right in driving, 
the right wheels are caused to ride at 
a lower plane than the left wheels. It 
is well, for this reason, to take advan- 
tage of the full road in open stretches. 
where it can be done with just con- 
sideration for others, and to give 
particular attention to adjustments and 
general care of the right hand side of 
the chassis. . 
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It is not uncommon for the repair 
bills to be in direct ratio to the number 
of different people who drive the same 
truck. Much money can be saved by 
proper handling and that is why the 
beginner and extra driver are apt to 
injure the engine and chassis within a 
very short time. Driver “turnover” 
should be minimized as far as possible 
and care should be taken not to let an 
inexperienced driver have charge of a 
machine. 

Driving, to the experienced truck 
driver, resolves itself into a series of 
movements which to him have become 
mechanical. One might say that driving 
to him is a habit and the operations 
of accelerating and gear shifting and 
breaking at the proper times are accom- 
panied by little actual thinking. Prac- 
tice at the wheel, and, above ll, 
adherence to every rule promoting 
safety, have made him a good driver. 
It is characteristic of the good driver 
that he is careful. He drives slowly 
compared with the beginner; he drives 
down steep grades in second or first 
speed; he turns slowly; he starts and 
stops gradually. All of the things that 
the experienced driver does are good for 
him, good for the other users of the 
road and good for the mechanism of the 
truck. 

Driving up and down grades is, to 
the experienced driver, no more trouble 
than driving along a level stretch. 
There is no need to burn brake lining 
unnecessarily when going down grade. 
As a matter of fact many grades do not 
require the use of brakes at all, though 
most drivers use them. 

There are two forms of resistance 
which can be put into use to retard 
the motion of a truck—the brakes and 
the engine (when it is not firing.) The 
greater the engine speed when the en- 
gine is not firing, the greater the resis- 
tance it offers so that if the gears are 
in second speed the car will roll down 
a hill slower than in high. In first speed 
the speed will be slower than in second. 
The brakes should not be used on long 
grades unless the truck travels too fast 
in first speed. Then brakes may be 
called on merely as auxiliaries. 

The next time you have occasion to 
travel down a steep grade shift into 
first speed, turn the ignition switch to 
“off” position and hold your foot on the 
the brake pedal, but do not apply the 
brakes. You will find you have the 
truck under complete control and that 
the brakes will not do one-tenth the work 
they formerly were called upon to do. 


Regular Inspection 


NCE a month is the interval general- 

ly agreed on by motor truck au- 
thorities for careful inspection of the 
equipment. Whether there is any in- 
dication of trouble or not, every detail 
of the truck’s mechanism should be gone 
over carefully by an expert, with the 
aid of a chart if necessary. 

The chart which guides the mechanics 
in the rigid monthly inspection should 
have every item and part of the truck 
listed, and they should be arranged in 
logical sequence. It should commence 


with the bumper, hood, cover, starting 
crank, compression, pistons, and so down 
the line to the license bracket and tail 
light, so that the inspector beginning 
at the front end of the truck can ex- 
amine every part in order without re- 
tracing a step. This arrangement makes 
for speed in inspection without detract- 
ing from thoroughness. 


Electrical System Is Important 


NASMUCH as such a large propor- 

tion of motor truck trouble during 
the strenuous summer season comes from 
the electrical system, it seems advisable 
to describe briefly the details of this 
to cover the subject at least from a 
viewpoint which, although non-technical, 
will provide the kind of information 
every operator should have concerning it. 

A truck owner does not necessarily 
have to be an electrician in order to 
understand the workings of the elec- 
trical part of his vehicle. And a little 
study applied to this will generally 
enable the operator to tell when the 
magneto, battery, or other components 
are not functioning properly. 

The electrical system of a truck may 
be compared with the plumbing in a 
modern house. Take, for instance, a 
house located in a city. The plumbing 
for such a house can readily be con- 
nected with the local water supply. In 
the same way, if a motor truck was to 
be used in a stationary location, it would 
be a simple matter to connect it to the 
local supply of current for lighting, 
starting and ignition. 

But in a country house where there is 
no source of running water supply a 
pump and supply tank must be provided 
to convey the water from the well from 
which it is to be drawn. Just as water 
will not flow unless it is pushed, neither 
will electricity flow unless some means 
are provided to push it along the wire. 

So, with this in mind, the pump in 
a country house may be likened to the 
generator on a motor truck, and the 
supply tank may be likened to the 
storage battery. 

Again, in a country house, in order 
to prevent the water from flowing back 
through the pump to the well, a check 
valve must be provided which closes 
when the pump is stopped. Similarly, a 
circuit breaker or cut-out in a motor 
truck’s wiring prevents the electricity, 
which has been pumped or charged in 
the storage battery, from flowing back 
into the generator when the engine is 
shut down. 

Just as the water system in a house 
is generally provided with a meter to 
measure the water as it flows, so the 
wiring of a truck has an ammeter which 
registers the flow and shows just how 
much electricity is being pumped when 
the generator is running. This ammeter 
also indicates the amount of electricity 
that is drawn from the storage battery 
when the engine is stopped. 

When the supply tank in a house is 
empty, no water can be drawn from 
any of the faucets; and likewise when 
a truck’s storage battery is completely 
exhausted, no electricity can be avail- 
able. 
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One of the chief reasons why bat- 
tery current is not depended on for 
truck ignition is because a battery may 
run down, just as a water tank may 
become empty, and it is necessary for 
a truck to have a supply of current 
for ignition which is absolutely reliable 
at all times. Consequently the truck is 
supplied with an independent source of 
electricity for ignition only, furnished 
by an instrument known as a magneto, 
which will keep the engine running even 
if the battery were exhausted. 

The supply of electricity for the igni- 
tion of the engine must have greater 
pressure than that supplied by the gen- 
erator and storage battery for starting 
and lighting. The power in a gasoline 
engine is supplied by a series of ex- 
plosions taking place in each cylinder 
in its proper time. Therefore we must 
have an apparatus which will cause 
these intermittent explosions to take 


place unfailingly and at the right 
moment. That is the function of the 
magneto. 


The magneto supplies electricity in 
the form of a hot spark, just at the 
time when it is needed to set fire to 
the mixture of gasoline and air com- 
pressed in the cylinders of the engine. 
The power to drive the magneto is taken 
from the engine of the truck by means 
of gears. All magnetos have several 
permanent magnets which include a 
winding in the form of a coil or arma- 
ture in such a way as to produce elec- 
tricity when the magneto is rotated. 


When current is produced by the 
magneto, it is necessary to increase the 
pressure in it so as to enable it to jump 
the gap in the spark plug. The means 
of increasing the pressure can be readily 
understood by comparing the flow of 
electricity with the flow of water. A 
stream of water from an _ ordinary 
garden hose, say one inch in diameter, 
will carry only a few feet. However 
if we squeeze the end of the hose so that 
the stream is no thicker than a lead 
pencil we will find that we can throw 
this stream of water a considerable 
distance. In a magneto we do very 
much the same thing. We take a large 
amount of electricity and suddenly shoot 
it through a long thin copper wire and 
thus get it up to the necessary pressure 
or voltage. 

The magneto in order to deliver its 
current at the proper moment has a 
part commonly called a breaker. The 
function of this part is periodically to 
break or interrupt the flow of electricity. 
At the moment of passing through the 
breaker the electricity is transferred to 
the long thin wire in the magneto known 
as the high tension winding. Finally 
it appears at the plug in the form of a 
spark. 

The only function of the magneto is 
to supply electricity of a sufficient pres- 
sure or voltage to jump the gap of the 
spark plugs, yet the magneto is often 
blamed when some defect in the wiring 
or spark plugs is at fault. The present- 
day magneto is a simple hard-working 
instrument which will give good and 
lasting service, if oiled regularly but 
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Portland Company Has Special Low Loading Truck 
Built for Hauling to and from Steamships 


HE RAPID TRANSFER CO., identi- 
fied with the Rapid Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. and the City Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., in Portland, Ore., recently had 
built for it by Mack Trucks, Inc., New 
York, a special Mack truck (illustrated 
herewith) with low loading line to facili- 
tate transfer of heavy materials directly 
onto vehicles from curb without appa- 
ratus and with minimum effort. The 
unit is proving of great value in the 
company’s hauling to and from steam- 
ships, as material is loaded quickly and 
efficiently with a hand truck. 
This special Mack is a 2%-ton chain 


drive unit which incorporates several 
unusual features of chassis and body 
construction. The Rapid company op- 
erates a fleet of thirty trucks and does 
extensive hauling of heavy machinery, 
boxes, barrels, etc. The firm wanted a 
vehicle which would eliminate lifting 
and loading apparatus to the extent 
possible. The chain drive presented the 
only adaptable form of drive under the 
proposed low body mounting, and a Mack 
chain drive truck was converted into a 
low framed unit. The floor of this truck 


bed is only twenty-five inches from the 
ground. 
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sparingly at the bearings, kept clean 
and then left alone. 


Waich Truck Wheels 


A CRACKING sound coming from the 
X hub indicates something wrong in 
the wheel bearings. Unless this is 
promptly attended to, a burned-up wheel 
bearing may result and there is danger 
of what drivers call a “hot box,” which 
is likely to lock the wheel on the axle 
or burn the axle in half, permitting the 
wheel to roll off. Imagine what would 
happen if this should occur on a down 
grade with a heavily loaded truck. 

When this cracking sound from the 
hub becomes audible the driver should 
put his hand on the hub and, if he finds 
it hot, he should carefully examine the 
bearings. Probably he will find a couple 
of the rollers cracked or broken. If this 
is so he should drive slowly and care- 
fully to the nearest place where they 
can be replaced. 

Operators of trucks equipped with 
wood wheels must not neglect to give 
them an occasional coat of paint to 
preserve the wood grain from the 
elements. The wheels on a truck are 
exposed to thousands of road jolts on 
every mile traveled. They are called 
on to absorb shocks to a greater extent 
than most other parts of the truck. The 
current slogan fostered by paint manu- 
facturers, “Save the surface and you 
save all,” has no better application than 
to wood wheels on a motor truck. 

Few truck operators understand the 
manner in which brakes require lubrica- 


tion. When the bearing surfaces of the 
brakes are not regularly lubricated, they 
will tend to bind, due to the action of 
rust and dirt. Eventually this will cause 
premature wear of the lining, and the 
added friction will increase the work 
required of the engine. The mechanism 
of the brakes should be oiled regularly, 
as should the brake tubes which operate 
on the rear axle housing. All brake 
adjustments should be made by an 
experienced mechanic. 

Dirt and grit in the brake lining will 
cause squeaking and chattering sounds 
to develop. The brake bands should be 
removed when this symptom occurs, and 
the lining cleaned by scrubbing with a 
wire brush and kerosene. Often, when 
the grit is difficult to remove, a mixture 
of powdered resin and castor oil applied 
to the lining will remedy this. The 
squeaking of brakes may be _ stopped 
temporarily by spraying water between 
the brake surfaces, and the brake lining 
will usually be improved by the wetting. 
It is important, of course, to replace the 
linings when they have been worn to 
the point where the rivet heads touch 
the drums. 

Relining the brakes is a simple enough 
job after the owner has once mastered 
the details. Do not be persuaded to 
invest in cheap brake lining any more 
than you would buy cheap rope for use 
on Alpine glaciers. Your life depends 
on the action of the brakes, and the 
best lining is none too good. The best 
will cost only a little more than the 
cheapest for the whole set of brakes; 
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a few pennies gained are not worth the 
risk involved. Cheap linings will also 
wear out much faster than the first 
quality. With the former you will have 
to repeat relining process often, while 
the superior quality will in most cases 
last an entire year. 





Republic-La France Merger 


N agreement for the consolidation of 
the Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., 
and the commercial truck division of the 
American-La France & Foamite Corp. 
was announced in New York on April 
9 by the directors of the two organiza- 
tions, the agreement being subject to 
ratification of the Republic’s stockhold- 
ers. 

A new corporation, to be called the 
La France-Republic Corporation, will be 
formed to take over the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Republic Motor Truck 
Company, Inc., together with its wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Linn Manufactur- 
ing Corporation of Morris, N. Y., and 
also the truck assets of the American- 
La France & Foamite Corporation, to- 
gether with the various branch houses 
of the companies. 


Rose Head of New Company 


The American-La France & Foamite 
Corporation has been manufacturing a 
line of heavy-duty trucks and the Re- 
public company a line of lighter trucks, 
while the Linn company makes a special 
type of tractor. 

Charles B. Rose, president of the 
American-La France & Foamite Cor- 
poration, will be president of the new 
corporation, and the personnel of the 
merging companies will be combined. 

“The immediate effect of the consoli- 
dation,” says a statement issued April 
16, “will be to make available a substan- 
tial increase in working capital, as well 
as to expand the field sales organization 
so that a considerable increase in the 
volume of sales will result. It is contem- 
plated that after the consolidation has 
been effected the American-LaFrance 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J., will be sold, 
and all manufacturing activities concen- 
trated at Alma, Mich.” 

The consolidation includes also the 
Linn Manufacturing Corp., a New York 
subsidiary of the Republic. 





New York Gas Tax 


Effective May 1 New York State 
motorists must pay a permanent tax of 
two cents a gallon, the Legislature hav- 
ing recently enacted a bill which was 
signed by Governor Roosevelt. 

It is estimated that the tax will bring 
into the State treasury $24,000,000 in 
revenue before the end of the next fiscal 
year. 





Fire Wrecks Kentucky Terminal 


Loss estimated at $30,000 was caused 
by fire which virtually destroyed the 
Elizabethtown Truck Depot and Ware- 
house, Elizabethtown, Ky., on April 7. 
Several trucks, wagons and mules were 
lost. 
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Recent Models 








YOLEMAN MOTORS CORP., Little- 

A ton, Colo., and Washington, D. C.: 
Announcement is made of six new 4- 
wheel drive trucks in capacities of 2%, 
31%, 5,5, 7% and 7% tons. Wheelbases, 
standard, range from 109 to 144 inches; 
optional, 144 to 184 inches. Tires are 
38x7 front and rear on the 2%-ton; 
40x8 front and rear on the 3%-ton; 
42x9 front and rear on each 5-ton; and 
42x9 front and 42x9 dual rear on each 
7 4-ton. 


Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit: A 1-ton, 
6-cylinder truck, selling at $795 f.o.b., 
has the appearance of a de luxe unit, 
with Duco finish in four color options, 
large tires, graceful bodies of special 
make, 4-wheel internal hydraulic brakes 
and 4-speed special truck transmission 
with provision for power take-off. To 
achieve the low price without skimping 
the company has taken advantage of the 
large-scale Chrysler passenger car pro- 
duction by using here and there inter- 
changeable parts adapted to truck use. 
The wheelbase is 133 inches. The bodies 
supplied include a panel delivery, canopy 
express, screen delivery and sedan de- 
livery, each with special rounded cowl of 
passenger car type and with a de luxe 
cab. The wheels, wood, are equipped 
with 5.50/0 tires front and 32x6 rear, 
with 32x6 optional in front. 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit: 
Model F-7 is a new chassis selling at 
$1,395—the lowest-priced le-ton ever 
produced by this company, the reduction 
being attributed ta smaller production 
cost resulting from larger scale manu- 
facturing operations. Powered by a 
6-cylinder L-head engine and having a 
4-speed spur-gear transmission, F-7 is 
available in three wheelbase lengths— 
132, 144 and 152 inches. Service brakes 
are of the hydraulic 4-wheel expanding 
type. Front wheels are mounted on 
tapered roller bearings, the same as the 
rear, and all are of the cast steel spoked 
type with 20-inch rims fitted with 30x5- 
inch tires at the front and 34x7 at the 


rear. Other tire options, including dual 
rear tires, are available at additional 
cost. 





Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis.: A 6-cylinder 4-wheel drive 
truck of 2-ton capacity has been added, 
designated as Model H-6. The chassis 
price is $3,425. The standard wheel- 
base is 133 inches, with optional lengths 
of 145 and 160 inches. The overall 
length of the frame is 212 inches. Tires, 
standard, are 34x7 inches front and 
rear. 


Freeman Motor Co., Detroit: A 3-ton 
model with a 186-inch wheelbase, de- 
signed for commercial work, has been 
added to the line of 4-wheel drive trucks. 
The chassis weight is 7250 pounds; the 
capacity, 7500 pounds. It is powered by 
a 6-cylinder engine. Tires are 36x7 front 
and 36x7 dual rear. 


Larabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.: Model 80, powered by 
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a 6-cylinder engine and equipped with 4- 
wheel hydraulic brakes, comes in wheel- 
bases of 166, 184, 195 and 205 inches, 
with longer ones at extra charge. The 
chassis weight, including gasoline and 
oil but without the cab, is approximate- 
ly 7800 pounds. Tires are 36x8 inch. 


Moreland Motor Truck Co., Burbank, 
Cal.: A new chassis weighing 8000 
pounds and having a rated chassis car- 
rying capacity of 14,000 pounds, is 
called the Californian, specifically de- 
signed to carry the largest pay load per- 
missible under the California gross 
weight limit for 4-wheel trucks of 22,000 
pounds. It is powered by a Hercules 
WXC_ 6-cylinder engine. Two-wheel 
brakes are standard equipment but 
front wheel brakes are available at extra 
cost. Wheelbases are 156, 168, 180 and 
192 inches. Lengths, dash to end of 
frame, run 164, 194, 206 and 218 inches. 
Tires are 36x6 solid front and either 
46x12 solid or 36x6 dual rear. The price 
is $4,990. 


Rhode Island Maker, Utilizing Met-L-Wood, Reduces Weight 


of Van Body by Approximately 800 Pounds 


i i Jannell Body Manufacturing 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., is utilizing 
Met-L-Wood paneling in its effort to 
build light yet strong van bodies. The 
accompanying photographs indicate how 
the framework has been reduced ap- 
proximately 800 pounds, while the exist- 
ing styles have been retained. 

In this effort to cut down dead weight 
and increase pay load the Jannell com- 
pany is following the practice adopted 
by aeronautical engineers—of utilizing 
the full strength of each member. The 
company states that it has been machine- 
tested that a piece of quarter-inch No. 3 
Met -L-Wood has greater strength (bend- 
ing moment) than No. 12 gage steel, 
while it weighs approximately only one- 
third as much. Further: 

“It wasn’t so long ago that body- 
builders believed they did not need panel 
strength in their bodies but built the 
framework to take the load and the 
panels merely to inclose the body. This 
practice is now obsolete. Body-builders 
are now utilizing the full strength of 


the panels, which results in lighter 
weight and larger pay loads and 
tremendous strength, giving a_ wide 
margin of safety. 

“Up to the time Met-L-Wood was 
placed on the market a great deal of 
difficulty was experienced in forming a 
perfect union between the steel and ply- 
wood because of the natural law of 
expansion and contraction. During cold 
weather the steel contracts and has a 
tendency to pull away from the wood. 
During warm weather the moisture is 
driven from the wood and it shrinks 
while the steel expands, again pulling 
away from the wood. This breaks the 
glue line, which is unelastic, and con- 
siderably weakens the joint. However, 
by the use of a fabric bond between the 
steel and wood Met-L-Wood successfully 
combats this tendency and, in addition 
to forming a perfect union between the 
materials, adds to the strength. This 
feature brings the strength up to steel 
at one-third the weight.” 














Left, a completed van body with panelwork of Met-L-Wood. Right, the superstructure built in this way tends3 to reduce weight 
while retaining strength 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


* 

2 sh is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
. effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
3 the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
* major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Convention of Canadian Storage & Transfermen’s Association to 


Be Held at Regina, in Picturesque Saskatchewan, June 13-15 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


NNOUNCEMENT that the eleventh annual meeting 
Ae the Canadian Storage and Transfermen’s Asso- 

ciation will be held on June 13, 14 and 15 at the Hotel 
Saskatchewan in Regina, was made early in April by E. A. 
Quigley, Vancouver, B. C., secretary of the association. 
The board of directors in selecting Regina as a meeting 
place did so because the vote of the members favored a 
western city. 

Regina, so named in honor of the late Queen Victoria, is 
situated in the heart of Canada’s boundless prairies. From 
an Indian settlement known as “Pile o’ Bones,” it has 
become in a few short years a modern metropolis with 
a population of 56,000. 

Capital of the Dominion’s youngest Province, it is at 
once picturesque, historic and prosperous. It is served 
by Canada’s two great rail systems, the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
latter owns and operates the magnificent new hotel in 
which the convention will be housed. 

Regina is a city of beautiful parks, wide boulevards 
and homey gardens. The Provincial parliament buildings 
are situated there. There are lake-shore resorts and sandy 
beaches for those who care for motoring, or one may go 
into the country and visit farms that extend for miles 
along the horizon. At Saskatoon, a short drive away, is 
the State University. The climate of Saskatchewan is 
delightfully sunny and buoyant. 

By way of local color, that glamorous, scarlet-coated 
guardian of law, order and the Crown, the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, makes headquarters at the barracks 
in Regina. 

Saskatchewan is an agricultural province, raising more 
wheat than all the rest of Canada put together, but there 
is nothing drab or monotonous in the farm life around. 
Farming is done there on a large scale, some individual 
homesteads in the vicinity producing as much as 69,000 
bushels of grain in a season. It stands first among the 
Provinces in per capita wealth and it is the third largest 
from a standpoint of population. It also has a larger ratio 
of automobiles per capita than any other place in the world. 

Regina is the Provincial headquarters of the far-famed 
Canadian wheat pool, a cooperative movement unique in 
the history of the world in that it is said to have changed 
the outlook and philosophy of almost an entire people. 
Commercially it has grown in five years from a struggling 
handful of rebellious farmers into a national organization 


second in magnitude and importance only to the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Some small idea of the financial dealings of the wheat 
pool may be gathered from the fact that last year its 
central office in Winnipeg placed an order with a Minne- 
apolis adding machine company for several specially made 
comptometers bearing figures as high as one thousand mil- 
lion! 

Ladies attending the convention will find in Regina a 
strange blending of the East and the West, the new and 
the old. A glass showcase in the town’s largest depart- 
ment store is piled high with moccasins and mackinaws, 
guards against the rigors of the Northland’s winter, while 
below repose saucy boutonnieres, high-heeled dancing 
slippers with jewel-encrusted heels, fans, bridge handker- 
chiefs of delicate hue, frivolous, beribboned powder puffs, 
and even opera glasses. 

The farmer’s wife wears a wristwatch and a rope of 
pearls. On the street one may meet an Indian squaw in 
her native beads and shawl or a trim and alert young busi- 
ness woman who would be considered well dressed on Fifth 
Avenue. The waitress in the tea room will say “Thank 
you” for a ten-cent tip. The latest atrocities of modern 
music blaze forth over the radio to make one feel at 
home. There are three excellent golf courses and several 
palatial motion picture theaters. Mayhap there will 
be a legitimate road company playing “Rose Marie,” or 
some other New York success of seasons back, or an 
English troupe with a play from London. That depends 
on the season. 

There is always a Salon de Beauté around the corner 
where the newest and most exquisite toilet goods and cos- 
metics may be purchased. These are frequently presided 
over by artists of the masculine persuasion—and just 
try to get a facial or a shampoo without an appointment 
made far in advance. 

When the convention is over there are many places of 
interest within easy access of Regina. Banff, of course— 
too famous to need more than a passing mention. Lake 
Louise—lying blue and limpid above the clouds. 

Or, a few hours to the north of Regina, one may visit 
Buffalo Park, at Wainwright, where the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has for some years been carrying on one of the 
world’s most unique experiments. There one may see a 
herd of 75,000 head of buffalo, fat and sleek, in their 
primitive state. Or one may find various specimens of 
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What’s to Be Seen in the Dominion’s West When the Canadians Meet in Regina in June 


Here is the Canadian Pacific’s 
modern inn where the conven- 
tion will be held—the Hotel 
Saskatchewan, Regina 





Above, one of 75,000 


Above, scene at Buffalo Park, Wainwright, a 


few hours north of Regina 


Right, a Totem pole from the Indian village of 





Kitwanga 


cattalo, a sort of composite creature half buffalo and half 
domestic cow. Or a still more fantastic animal, built along 
strictly Gothic lines, beef to the heels—a cross between 
a buffalo and the yak of the Himalaya Mountains. 






Below, one of the Dominion’s 
Royal Northwest Mounted 


= a 


Below, golf with a back- 
ground of the Canadian 
Rockies 





At Jasper National Park 


Overnight from Wainwright is Jasper Park with its 
snow caps, its hospitable lodge of hewn logs, its golf course, 
its swimming pool; and, beyond that, Kitwanga, the In- 
dian village where Canada’s historic totem poles are found. 








New York State 
— annual meeting of the New York 
State Warehousemen’s Association 
will be held at the Fort William Henry 
Hotel at Lake George, N. Y., on June 
21, 22 and 23. Storage executives from 
Connecticut and New Jersey and prob- 
ably other eastern States will attend 
also. As a feature subject on the pro- 
gram is the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. Eastern agents of AVLInc. 
will hold a round-table session and the 
speakers will include the agency’s pres- 
ident, Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago. 
The State association comprises the 
Buffalo Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, Central New York Warehouse- 
men’s Club, New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, Truckmen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Association of Roch- 
ester, and Warehousemen’s Association 
of the Port of New York, together with 
warehouse companies in various cities 
where there are no local organizations. 


Colorado 


AT the Colorado Transfer & Ware- 

housemen’s seventh annual conven- 
tion—the organization’s first three-day 
meeting—held in Denver on March 21, 
22 and 23, officers and directors were 
chosen as follows: 

President (reelected), Charles Mc- 
Millan, president McMillan Transfer, 
Coal & Storage Co., Fort Collins. 

Vice-president, Emerson E. Jones, 
secretary W. A. Jones Transfer Co., 
Alamosa. 

Secretary (reelected), Lester W. 
Freedheim, secretary Kennicott-Patter- 
son Warehouse Corp., Denver. 

Treasurer (reelected), James Duffy, 
Duffy Storage & Moving Co., Denver. 

Directors, St. George Tucker, secre- 
tary Wandell & Lowe Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Colorado Springs; Erwin May, 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., Den- 
ver; and Mr. Duffy. 

A feature of the sessions was the 

(Concluded on next page) 


New Jersey M.W.A. 


T the annual meeting of the New 

Jersey Merchandise Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at the Elk’s Club in 
Newark on March 11, officers and direc- 
tors were elected as follows: 

President, A. N. Grantzen, traffic man- 
ager Mercur Corp., Port Newark. 

Vice-presidents, Harry C. Lewis, secre- 
tary Merchants Refrigerating Co., New- 
ark and Jersey City, and J. H. Meyer, 
Lincoln Terminal Corp., Kearny. 

Secretary, F. S. Shafer, secretary 
Essex Warehouse Co., Newark. 

Treasurer, Frank Stoecker, Passaic 
Transportation Co., Newark. 

Directors, Ralph C. Stokell, general 
manager National Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
Jersey City; Frederick Petry, Jr., presi- 
dent Petry Express & Storage Co., Tren- 
ton; F. W. Stokes, manager Newark 
Warehouse Co., Newark; E. C. Brown, 
Bayway Terminal, Bayway; D. R. Crots- 
ley, vice-president Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Inc., Newark. 
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Colorado 
(Concluded from previous page) 


meeting of the entire association with 
the State Public Utilities Commission 
for one day, when the problem of licenses 
for inter-city hauling was discussed. It 
was, in effect, a hearing by the Com- 
mission on the application of the mem- 
bers of the association for permits of 
public necessity permitting them to 
operate trucks in inter-city hauling 
when such work was offered. 

The situation arises from laws enacted 
by the Legislature two years ago, when 
the taxes of motor trucks were raised. 
The association did not deem this fair 
and took the situation to the Courts. 
The Court ruled that the warehouse and 
transfer men came under a different 
classification and should operate under 
the provisions of another law which, 
passed by the Legislature at the same 
time, classed the haulers as common 
carriers and required that they obtain 
certificates of public necessity and li- 
censes to operate their trucks in inter- 
city work. It somewhat classed the in- 
dustry with the motor truck lines which 
maintained regular schedules for inter- 
city hauling of freight and merchandise. 

It was feared that a literal translation 
of the law would force the warehouse- 
men to maintain regular schedules be- 
tween various communities in order to 
obtain the necessary certificates but it 
was found that the statute declared that 
they should “operate as _ heretofore,” 
which, when applied to the warehouse- 
men, meant that they might operate on 
irregular schedules between communi- 
ties. 

This point settled, the arrangements 
were made whereby the members of the 
association might appear before the 
Commission in a body and apply for 
the certificates. Obviously this plan was 
a saving of time for the Commission 
and for the various warehousemen. 

One whole day was devoted to the 
session in the Capitol building. How- 
ever, the hearing was not finished and 
another hearing was set for April 19, 
when the warehousemen were to present 
additional information to the Commis- 
sion. 

The delay in settling this point caused 
delay also in the action of the associa- 
tion in going into the Allied Van Lines 
plan, for it is dependent upon the ability 
of the association to obtain licenses for 
intercity hauling. No license, no Allied 
Van Lines connection. 

However, anticipating favorable ac- 
tion by the Commission, a committee of 
the association submitted proposed 
schedules. These rates were published 
and explained on pages 41 and 42 of the 
April issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. 

A talk on general taxation was made 
by Clem Collins, Denver’s city auditor. 
The Denver members of the association 
have reached an agreement with the 
city on the question of the sale of goods 
held in storage and the payment of taxes 
on them. At stated intervals the city 
will force a tax sale of such merchan- 
dise, to protect the warehousemen. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


A special committee which has had 
the drafting of a uniform city ordinance 
relating to licenses for horse-drawn and 
motor-propelled vehicles for hire made 
its report and submitted copies of a 
proposed ordinance. This is designed 
to curb the tendency of truck owners to 
“horn” in on big jobs by taking out 
licenses at small fees and, after the 
jobs are completed, surrendering their 
licenses. The warehouse and transfer 
men, being already established and pay- 
ing taxes for the support of the com- 
munity, feel that such competition is 





New Membership 
Affiliations 


American Chain of Warehouses 
Texas Fireproof Storage Co., Waco. 





American Warehousemen’s Associa- 


ion 
(Merchandise Division) 
Ferrin Van & Storage Co., Denver. 


Minnesota Warehousemen’s Associa- 


Beltmann Co., St. Paul. 





Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 
3ekins Van & Storage Co., Pasadena, 
Cal. 


National 





New Jersey Furniture Warehouse- 


men’s Association 
Orange Storage Warehouse, East 
Orange. 





New Jersey Merchandise Warehouse- 
men’s Association 


Mercur Corp., Port Newark. 


New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 

Leo P. Flynn, Inc., Jackson Heights. 

Sweeney Bros., Inc., New York City. 





New York State Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation 

Leo P. Flynn, Inc., Jackson Heights. 

Sweeney Bros., Inc., New York City. 


Southern Warehousemen’s Association 

Palmetto Compress & Warehouse Co., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Walker Storage & Van Co., Atlanta. 











unfair and that the city ordinances 
should be constructed so as to curb it. 

The proposed ordinance increases the 
city license fee as usually charged and 
makes it $25 for the first vehicle and 
$7.50 for each additional truck. 

It is believed that the uniformity of 
the ordinances will facilitate the opera- 
tion of the members’ trucks in inter- 
city hauling. Each member of the as- 
sociation will submit the proposed ordi- 
nance to his city council for considera- 
tion and expectant passage. 

The convention adopted the code of 


practice of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. 
The attendance was approximately 


97 per cent of the membership. 
—Willis Parker. 





Harris Is Building a New Plant in Bir- 
mingham 


The Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has begun construc- 
tion of one-story concrete warehouse, 
150 by 400 feet, representing, with the 
ground, an investment of approximately 
$250,000. 
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Pennsylvania F. W. A. 


DELEGATION of about three hun- 
dred representatives of the Pennsyl- 
vania Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association descended upon Har- 
risburg, the state capital, on April 5, to 
oppose, at a joint hearing of the Senate 
and House public roads committees, 
House Bill No. 1053, which if enacted 
will increase by 25 per cent the license 
fees on pneumatic-tired trucks and by 
50 per cent the tax on solid-tired trucks. 
The delegation was headed by Buell G. 
Miller, Philadelphia, as chairman of the 
legislative committee of each of the state 
associations, and included James F. 
Keenan, Pittsburgh, president of both 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and the Pittsburgh Furniture 
Storage & Movers’ Association, and 
warehousemen and truck operatives from 
various cities of the state. 

Mr. Keenan told the legislators that 
trucks in warehousing were idle about 
48 per cent of the time; that solid-tired 
vehicles were used within city limits 
about 96 per cent of their mileage; and 
that as business diminished, taxes were 
going up. He said that out of every dol- 
lar gross earned, warehousemen were 
paying .0902 cents for various taxation 
and that it would be a hardship to pay 
additional fees on trucks. 

The spokesmen included also F. L. 
Harner, Philadelphia, the P. F. W. A. 
president, and Mr. Miller. In part Mr. 
Miller said: 


“The truck operators of Pennsylvania 
are in sympathy with the ambitions of 
the State Highway Department to in- 
crease the mileage of improved high- 
ways. We fully realize that such a pro- 
gram (a) increases real estate values, 
(b) aids in the growth of towns and vil- 
lages through which these roads pass, 
(c) makes possible a greater use of the 
passenger car for business as well as 
pleasure and (d) enables the truck op- 
erator to extend his field of usefulness 
to the people of the state. 


“Because of this widespread utility of 
the state’s highway system truck opera- 
tors have accepted without protest the 
one, two and (at the last session of the 
Legislature) the three-cent gasoline tax. 
True, we as motor truck operators have 
in the past vigorously protested against 
increases in truck registration fees. We 
are not in the ‘chronic complainer’ class 
—not opposed to the progressive program 
of the department—but we do not want 
to bear more than our fair share of the 
burden. 


“Pennsylvania’s registration fees are 
at present much higher than surround- 
ing states which are vvell to the front 
in the ‘good roads’ column. A glance at 
the comparative table which we have 
prepared will be sufficient proof of this. 
As an illustration, a vehicle of 26,000 
pounds gross weight may be registered 
in New Jersey for $87 and in New York 
for $104. For this same vehicle Penn- 
sylvania’s fee is now $200, which would 
be raised to $300 if House Bill 1053 is 
allowed to pass. Truck operators in this 
state are struggling to meet the problems 
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of readjustment. Is it fair to penalize 
Pennsylvania operators by taxing their 
vehicles from three to three and one-half 
times as much as our sister states do? 

“Should the present day operator be 
handicapped by a tax to pay for an en- 
larged road program, when such im- 
provements will last for ten and, with 
proper care, probably twenty years? 
Are we to provide these roads for pos- 
terity without cost to them? We con- 
tend that when road-building funds are 
required which are in excess of the vast 
sums now raised by the present method 
and rates for taxing vehicles, citizens 
should be asked to approve a bond issue 
to equitably distribute the tax burden 
over the life of the improvements. 

“Prior to the last election, certain in- 
terests advised us to vote against a bond 
issue for roads. We were informed that 
if we elected the present administration 
the present plan and rate of taxation 
would not be increased, for there were 
ample funds to carry on a reasonable 
road program. Now, in tthe face of these 
promises, we are confronted with the 
possibility of increased gas tax, increase 
in the cost of drivers’ licenses and a tre- 
mendous increase in motor truck fees, 
to help pay for an extensive road pro- 
gram for the future. 

“Raises in registration fees tend to 
wipe out our equities in second hand 
vehicles. A $7000 truck, after five years 
of operation, is worth about $600 or $700. 
If the registration fee on this truck, $87, 
as in New Jersey, this truck would sell 
for $800 to $1000. Raise our license fees 
to $300 and the second-hand value of 
this truck will drop to probably $300. 
It is unjust to tax vehicles more than 
fifty per cent of their value for one 
year’s use of the roads. 

“We have said that truck operators de- 
sire to pay their fair share for their use 
of state highways. Eighty per cent of 
commercial vehicles are registered from 
cities of the first, second and third class. 
A large proportion of this 80 per cent 
use the state highways very little. 
Trucks, though relatively small in num- 
ber of vehicles registered, use between 
40 and 50 per cent of the gasoline sold 
and consequently pay the same propor- 
tion of the gas tax. Is this not a fair 
share? 

“Motor trucks enter into the cost of 
almost every commodity used by the peo- 
ple of this great state. From raw prod- 
uct to the consumer’s door the motor 
truck may be called on many times. Add 
to the cost of this transportation by ex- 
cessive taxation and you raise the cost 
of living to every person in the state, 
you restrict the free delivery of goods to 
the rural sections by our great stores, 
you increase costs between the farmer 
and his markets, you make more expen- 
sive to the wage earner and laborer his 
daily bread, milk and meat. 


“Do Not Confiscate”’ 


“So, sincerely and frankly, in a spirit 
of fairness we say to you: Do not con- 
fiscate our present equities. Do not 
burden us out of all proportion to our 
competitors in other states. Do not ask 
us to pay more than an equitable share 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 
George A. Rutherford 





President of Lincoln Storage Co., 
Cleveland, Mr. Rutherford was re- 
cently elected one of the directors 
of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association 





for our use of the roads. Do not force 
our costs up when we are striving to 


meet public demand for reduced prices.” 
—K. H. Lansing. 





Fred L. Harner, “hiladelphia, recently 
reelected president of the Pennsylvania 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
has appointed the 1929 committees. The 
chairmen are: 

Walter E. Sweeting, Philadelphia, in- 
surance; Buell G. Miller, Philadelphia, 
laws and legislation; Hugh G. Walsh, 
Pittsburgh, membership; Charles J. 
Blanck, Pittsburgh, traffic; Joseph P. 
Carson, Philadelphia, meetings; Edward 
A. Murdoch, Pittsburgh, uniform meth- 
ods; William Phillips, Jr., Norristown, 
labor; Arthur C. Dell, Pittsburgh, cost 
and accounting. 


New Jersey F. W. A. 


TM HE New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association is fighting 
what the storage executives call a 
“vicious” measure—Assembly Bill No. 
430, which would require warehousemen 
and other public van owners to file, in 
advance, notices of intention to transport 
goods. Forms would be provided for 
the filing, each to cost a nominal sum. 
The measure is said to be sponsored by 
instalment furniture dealers. 

Following a mass meeting called late 
in March by the New Jersey association, 
Frank J. Summers, Newark, the secre- 
tary, sent a notice to all the members, 
and to non-member van companies 
throughout the State, urging their sup- 
port in opposing the bill. 

“If it is passed,” the notice declared, 
“every moving-van operator will be 
forced to secure a permit (at a cost of 


Al 


50 cents or $1) from the county clerk, 
city clerk or town clerk before he could 
undertake to do the moving job he haa 
booked. If you book an order to re- 
move a lot of furniture from a city or 
town ten, twenty or fifty miles away 
you will first go to that place and secure 
a permit. Think of the expense and loss 
of time. And bear in mind that the 
clerk’s office is usually open from 9 
a.m. to 4 p. m. Can you picture your- 
self on the first of any month waiting 
in the clerk’s office with a handful of 
applications, for the clerk to show up 
so that you can get your permits and 
start work?” 





The bill mentioned in the foregoing 
was introduced by Assemblyman Cassi- 
ni of Essex County at the request of in- 
stallment furniture concerns to prevent 
persons from removing goods from 
homes before paying in full for furni- 
ture purchased on the installment plan. 

According to Nathan L. Goodman, a 
N. J. F. W. A. member with legal train- 
ing, the law if enacted would fail to 
solve the installment men’s problem and 
would work a hardship on the storage 
companies, compelling the latter to be- 
come in effect private detectives for the 
installment men while at the same time 
paying for that “privilege.” 

The objectors to the bill contend that 
the measure does not cover the icemen 
and private automobile owners usually 
hired by furniture owners who desire to 
evade payment. Such owners, called 
“skips,” would turn to truckmen who 
are not easy to trace, and thus the le- 
gitimate business of the warehousemen 
would be injured. 

Jersey City passed an ordinance some 
years ago compelling warehousemen to 
get permits from the police stations, but 
rescinded it because it did not cover the 
situation. 

The New Jersey State Association of 
County Clerks has gone on record as op- 
posing permits of this kind because it 
would mean additional work, and the 
warehouseman with even a fair sales 
volume would have to have an automo- 
bile standing in front of his building all 
day long to run to the county clerk’s 
office to get permits, resulting in serious 
delays and congestion. 





New York F.W.A. 


‘TM. HE members of the New York Fur- 

niture Warehousemen’s Association 
at their April meeting, held at the 
Aldine Club on the 8th, blocked a 
recommendation, presented by the better 
business methods committee headed by 
Thomas F. Murray, which sought to 
establish specific charges for packing 
barrels, boxes and cases for both storage 
and house-to-house moving. 

The proposition led to lengthy dis- 
cussion during which opponents ex- 
pressed preference for the present 
method—charging on the time and mate- 
rial basis. By a vote of twelve to six 
the plan was laid on the table. A 
majority of the members present failed 
to vote. —K. BB. 8. 
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Detroit F. W. A. 


(HOOPERA Tivs advertising received 
A extended consideration by members 
of the Detroit Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association at their April meet- 
ing, held at the Hotel Fort Shelby in De- 
troit on April 11. Arthur A. Leonard, 
president, was authorized to create a 
committee to prepare recommendations 
for future action. 

The association’s first attempt at co- 
operative action on advertising was 
made several months ago when the mem- 
bers signed an agreement to purchase no 
space in the classified telephone direc- 
tory except through the association, 
which would take a page or two under 
the head of “Moving” and similar space 
under the head of “Storage” in the name 
of the organization, listing the names of 
the members in the copy. 

This move decided on after competi- 
tion had resulted in several moving and 
storage companies taking as much as 
four pages of individual space in the di- 
rectory in order to overshadow their 
rivals. The practice grew to such pro- 
portions that many of the companies in 
and out of the organization were spend- 
ing much more money for advertising 
than actual returns were considered to 
warrant, but none cared to cut down 
without the others doing likewise. Hence 
the proposal for cooperative advertis- 
ing under the name of the association. 


Some Results 


The program was lined up in good 
shape but met its death blow when the 
company which controls advertising in 
the directory refused to accept the co- 
operative copy. Some genuine good to 
the warehousing industry did _ result 
from the attempt, however. The cur- 
rent issue of the directory carries noth- 
ing larger than three pages for one com- 
pany and two for a second, with the re- 
maining concerns using single pages or 
less in the moving section, and the 
largest “ad” in the storage section is 
one full page. 

The present consideration of coopera- 
tive advertising in general, rather than 
as applied to the telephone directory 
only, was a logical outgrowth of the for- 
mer discussion. Suggestions for copy 
and style of treatment were made at the 
April meeting but nothing definite was 
settled, nor were the media to be used 
in the cooperative campaign determined. 
It seems probable that the amount of 
the appropriation would determine this 
feature pretty largely, with the prob- 
ability that newspaper and direct mail 
advertising will eventually be decided 
on. 

Another important step taken came 
more or less in retaliation for the re- 
fusal of the directory advertising com- 
pany to accept the cooperative copy for 
the current issue. Starting with the 
next number of the directory, the mem- 
bers of the association have gone on rec- 
ord as agreeing to cut their classified 
telephone directory copy to a maximum 
of one-eighth page in the moving and 


one-eighth page in the storage sections. 
—H. L. Lawson. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Massachusetts 


CERTIFICATE of honorary life 
membership in the American 
Warehousemen’s Association was 
awarded to Gardner Poole, Boston, 
a past general president of the A. W. A., 
at the April meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Warehousemen’s Association, held 
at the Exchange Club in Boston on the 
16th. 

The presentation was made by John 
L. Nichols, Boston, dean of the Bay 
State storage industry. 

Mr. Poole, no longer identified with 
warehousing, was formerly president of 


Gardner Poole 





Elected to honorary life 

membership in the Ameri- 

can Warehousemen’s Asso- 

ciation, of which Mr. Poole 

was formerly general pres- 
ident 


the Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Boston, and earlier was 
president of the Commonwealth Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Boston. 

At the April meeting Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston, the president, outlined 
the national advertising program of the 
merchandise division of the A. W. A. 

William B. Mason, Providence, R. I., 
exxplained the plans of a group of cold 
storage warehousemen for a trade prac- 
tice conference sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

—S. F. Holland. 





Michigan, W. A. 


HE Michigan Warehousemen’s Asso- 

ciation at a meeting at the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit on April 8 decided to 
assemble twice a month hereafter in- 
stead of once a week. The meetings will 
be held on the second and fourth Mon- 
days of each month. 

C. F. McGuire, new operating execu- 
tive of the Great Lakes Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Detroit, was elected a direc- 
tor, in succession to J. L. Price, resigned. 

James D. Dunn, Detroit, the president, 
has announced the 1929 committees, the 
chairmen of which are as follows: 

George T. Hunter, membership; H. 
S. Hall, merchandise storage; C. F. 
McGuire, cold storage; W. F. Evans, 
traffic; B. E. Coffman, auditing; Fred 
J. Baier, entertainment. 

—H. L. Lawson. 
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Illinois 


W ITH twenty-six members and guests 
present and fifteen companies rep- 
resented, the Central Warehousemen’s 
Association of Illinois held a meeting at 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago on Feb. 
11 and 12, and announcement was made 
that the annual convention would take 
place at Rock Island on June 10 and 11, 
possibly in cooperation with the Iowa 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

At the Chicago meeting a committee 
was appointed, comprising N. B. Gos- 
line, P. J. Kriegsman and Andrew Voss 
to consider formation of a company for 
delivery of merchandise by truck, with 
the association’s members to act as ter- 
minals where goods would be picked up 
and delivered. The committee will re- 
port at the June convention. 

A legislative committee was appoint- 
ed—A. W. Hillier, F. W. Bohl and 
Charles T. Mackness—to watch legisla- 
tion and to cooperate with similar com- 
mittees of other associations. 

The members attended the monthly 
meetings of the Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and Illinois As- 
sociation of Merchandise Warehouse- 
men, and inspected various furniture 
and merchandise warehouses in Chicago. 


Analyzing Business 


F. W. Bohl, Galesburg, in a paper on 
“Why This Association Is ‘Essential to 
Its Membership,” quoted from the opin- 
ion prepared by S. C. Tooker, Jr., Chi- 
cago, president of the Illinois Association 
of Merchandise Warehousemen, for the 
1929 “forecast and review” article pub- 
lished in the January issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. Mr. Tooker in 
the opinion emphasized the value of as- 
sociation and member-cooperation, analy- 
sis of the executive’s own business, and 
the development of original sales ideas 
without warehousemen' bidding one 
against the other. Declaring that the 
opinion sounded “like good common 
sense,” Mr. Bohl elaborated on Mr. 
Tooker’s ideas. Alluding to analysis of 
business, he said in part: 

“Sales policies are the result of meth- 
ods of operation. Before I can attract 
a prospect I feel that I ought to know 
his needs as well as he knows them him- 
self, and then be able to tell him how 
I can function in his organization as 
well, or better than he can have it done 
in any other way. 

“In approaching a’ prospect about a 
year ago I made a complete survey of 
his field of distribution from the stand- 
point of using Galesburg as a distribut- 
ing center. I prepared thirteen pages 
of freight rates, and submitted these 
with data from our Chamber of Com- 
merce and a small railroad map. I se- 
cured the account, as I hoped I would, 
on the basis of the facilities obtainable 
at Galesburg rather than my personal 
side of the matter. I left the storage 


rate to be considered after all the other 
factors of the proposition had been 
worked out. 

“T received a letter from an account 
recently in reply to one of mine sug- 
gesting an advance in the storage rate. 
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In the letters were these words: ‘Frank- 
ly, I do not believe that you could make 
money at your handling charge.’ Re- 
gardless of what kind of a fool I was 
when I originally made such a low rate 
that even my customer conceded it as 
being low, I had now learned, at 
least, three things: 

“1—If I found that I was handling 
a commodity at a loss I ought to discon- 
tinue handling it, or secure an advance. 

“2—If I wanted an advance I had to 
ask for it. 

“3—If I presented my reasons for an 
advance in a logical manner my request 
would stand a chance of being con- 
ceded. 

“These examples are cited merely to 
point out that definite and logical ideas 
of analysis of your own situation quite 
frequently result in confirmation by your 
customer, and that in turn means addi- 
tional profits for you. If you make a 
clear-cut analysis of your situation and 
that of your customer you should know 
about what he is in position to pay for 
the facilities you render in providing 
efficient and economic distribution of 
his merchandise in the territory which 
you attempt to serve. Merchandise in 
warehouse is quickly available for the 
trade, and its cost laid-down is the low- 
est possible for the investment involved, 
resulting in a wider margin of profit for 
the merchant, or the opportunity for 
him to meet the keen competition of 
today. 

“Mr. Tooker’s third paragraph reads: 
‘By every warehouseman realizing that 
every man and woman who is engaged 
in merchandising a commodity is a po- 
tential customer, and that only through 
the development of original sales ideas 
can these people be reached to the end 
that our warehouses can be satisfactorily 
filled without the necessity of bidding 
against each other in fields already 
known.’ The essence of this paragraph 
is the employment of new and origina! 
sales methods on your prospects, or as 
Mr. Tooker puts it ‘every man and woman 
who is merchandising a commodity.’ 

“Do you want to join the ranks of the 
‘has-beens’? Then if you do not, when 
you go home from this meeting devote 
some time to this analysing in a man- 
ner that you have never done before. 
Unquestionably this will lead to some- 
where without cutting the heart, lungs, 
guts and life-blood out of your revenue, 
thereby making something worth while 
for you, instead of killing the proposi- 
tion for yourself and everybody else. It 
is a whole lot easier to reduce a rate 
that is too high than to advance one 
that is actually losing you money, in 
order to help your customer make his. 
Gentlemen, if you would give this seri- 
ous consideration, rate cutting would 
concentrate itself among the dumb-bells, 
and their survival would be only a mat- 
ter of just how much money they had to 
lose. And from there into the ash-can.” 


Truck Line Competition 


N. B. Gosline, Rock Island, read a pa- 
per on “The Relation Between the Ware- 
houseman and the Freight Truck Line,” 
in which he pointed out how motor 
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freight lines were cutting in on ware- 
housemen’s cartage revenue. 

“Looking ahead a few years,” he said 
in part, “we can see the consolidation of 
these truck lines into strong companies 
that will get practically all of the short 
haul freight business. When this comes 
the freight cartage of the warehouseman 
will be negligible.” 

After citing examples to show how 
and why truck line tonnage was in- 
creasing, with express service furnished 
at rail rates, Mr. Gosline added: 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


“There are other angles that may be 
beneficial to the warehouseman, rather 
than detrimental, depending on his lo- 
cation. It is possible that the overnight 
service of the truck lines will compel 
all national distributors to carry ware- 
house stocks in order to compete with 
those firms that do place their merchan- 
dise at advantageous locations all over 
the country. 

“The average merchant of today is a 
hand-to-mouth buyer. He merely car- 
ries a sample line on his floor and buys 
as he sells. He usually buys from the 
company that has a convenient stock on 
which he may draw. 

“This is an age of speed and we are 
all ready to adopt any new method that 
saves time. You cannot blame the mer- 
chant for taking advantage of an over- 
night freight service with store door 
delivery thrown in for good measure 
instead of the next day or so, haul-it- 
from-the-depot-yourself, service of the 
rail lines. 

“The overnight zone of the truck line 
is a circle about 400 miles in diameter. 
With this service a distributor needs 
only one warehouse stock in the zone. 
Will the warehousemen within 200 miles 
of the large distributing centers be able 
to obtain new accounts or hold those 
which they now have? Or is it possible 
that, with the slightly higher handling 
and storage rates and the much higher 
cartage rates of the larger cities, it will 
be more economical to carry stocks in 
warehouses in outlying cities and let 
the truck lines haul the goods since they 
give free delivery service? 


Taxation May Halt Growth 


“Ts there anything the warehousemen 
can do or shall we just remain neutral 
and watch it develop? <A charge for 
truck line deliveries of one half the de- 
pot cartage rate may be a step in the 
right direction. Or, it may be advisable 
to quote more flat rates so that our 
revenue would be the same whether we 
ship by rail or truck line. 

“The growth of the truck lines may 
be stopped by taxation and regulation. 
If they start consolidating into powerful 
corporations the Legislature will soon 
see a new source of revenue and will 
tax them in proportion to their use of 
the highways. . . It will not require very 
much increase in taxation to make the 
truck lines eliminate the free store door 
delivery and when this is eliminated 
they will find it difficult to hold their 
present volume of business.” 


Missouri 
(By Telegraph) 


A the annual meeting of the Missouri 
. Warehousemen’s Association, in St. 
Louis, April 19 and 20, officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, W. A. Sammis, secretary 
Central Storage Co., Kansas City. 

Vice-president household goods divi- 
sion, W. Roger Hulett, secretary “23” 
Transfer & Storage Co., Columbia. 

Vice-president merchandise division, 
Frank M. Cole, treasurer Radial Ware- 
house Co., Kansas City. 

Vice-president cold storage division, 
E. L. Winterman, president Tyler Ware- 
house Co., St. Louis. 

Secretary, George C. Dintelman, secre- 
tary Ben A. Langan Fireproof Storage 
Co., St. Louis. 

Treasurer, P. M. Stevens, St. Louis. 

The new directors chosen are the as- 
sociation’s retiring president, John A. 
Groves, president Groves Storage Ware- 
house Co., Inc., Kansas City; Joseph 
Crooks, Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Kansas City, and A. F. Johnson, secre- 
tary Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co., 
Springfield. 

—A. K. Murray. 


Minnesota 


\ 7ITH nearly forty executives attend- 

ing representing nineteen member 
companies, the Minnesota Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its nineteenth an- 
nual meeting on April 19 at the Hotel 
Nicollet in Minneapolis. Officers and di- 
rectors were elected as follows: 

President, Joseph R. Cochran, presi- 
dent Cameron Transfer & Storage Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Vice-president, George R. Turner, sec- 
retary La Belle Safety Storage Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Secretary, George A. Rhame, Minne- 
apolis. 

Directors, the president, vice-presi- 
dent and, for the cold storage division, 
Frederick N. Bates, president Merchants 
Cold Storage Co., Minneapolis; for the 
merchandise division, W. <A. Morse, 
treasurer Security Warehouse Co., Min- 
neapolis; for the household goods divi- 
sion, Oliver T. Skellet, president Ballard 
Storage & Transfer Co., St. Paul; at 
large, Peter S. Burghart, treasurer Co- 
lonial Warehouse Co., Minneapolis; rep- 
resenting Duluth, R. H. Hall, president 
Security Storage & Van Co. 

Increasing orders for long distance 
removals of household goods were in 
evidence, according to Mr. Rhame, who 
is manager of the north central district 
of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Rhame emphasized the ne- 
cessity for all-paved routes for trans- 
portation, and _ predicted successful 
AVLInec. operation in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and northwestern Wisconsin, 
comprising the district. 

Opinions were expressed that general 
prospects for the warehousing business 
were bright this year as compared with 


a year ago. 
—J. HE. Smith. 
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Moving 4200 Van Loads for New York Life 


How Franklin Warehouse, Brooklyn, Installed Insurance Company in New Home 


FTER preparations covering four 

months the Franklin’ Fireproof 
Warehouse, Inc., Brooklyn, recently 
moved the New York Life Insurance Co. 
from its old quarters downtown in Man- 
hattan to its modern 45-story skyscraper 
at 27th Street and Madison, once the 
site of the world-famous Madison Square 
Garden. The job was one of the big- 
gest of its kind in the storage industry’s 
records. 

The work was done first on paper, 
and then actually. B. F. Lenihan, pres- 
ident of the Franklin company, divided 
his men and equipment into five groups, 
as though the task were being under- 
taken by five different movers. But 
every man was under Mr. Lenihan’s 
orders. Each knew three days in ad- 
vance just where he had to be, what 
he had to do, and how he had to do 
it at all hours of the day and night— 
for the work went on continuously once 
it was. started. Every move was 
charted, set down in black and white, 
and delivered to the man who was to 
make that move, with a duplicate copy 
going to the gang foreman. 

At one p. m. on a Thursday, the 
exodus began. Lined up at the exits 
of the old building were Mr. Lenihan’s 
Autocar trucks. Out of the exits the 
files and furniture began to move. 

Every piece bore a tag. Some tags 
were white, some green, some red, some 
blue. Each color indicated that the 
piece was to be delivered to a certain 
one of the four entrances to the new 
building. Thus a driver whose van was 
loaded with red-tagged pieces knew by 
looking at a chart tacked up in the 
cab of his truck that he was to drive to 
the Madison Avenue entrance. That 
chart told him, too, what route he was 
to follow in covering the four-mile round 
trip. 

That route was part of the result of 
the previous four-months’ planning. A 
study had been made of traffic condi- 
tions along all possible avenues at vari- 
ous times of day and night, and the 
trucks were routed accordingly. At 8 
p. m. a truck might be sent up an East 
Side avenue to avoid theater traffic. An 
hour later it might be routed up Broad- 
way. Wherever it went, traffic police- 
men cooperated with its speedy negotiat- 
ing by giving the vehicle right-of-way 
wherever possible, as though it were 
an ambulance or a fire engine. 

Arriving at the Madison Square ad- 
dress, the foreman at the entrance, by 
glancing at the tag, could tell at once 
for what section, what floor and what 
room the piece was destined. 


By JEROME B. GRAY 













1. Double line of Franklin 
company’s vans in narrow 
street. 


2. Some rack-body trucks 
were used for larger pieces 
of furniture. 


3. Man and machine worked 
day and night. Now and 
then a ramp had to be con 
structed. 


Scenes of the New York Life Insurance Co. moving job 


Each department of the insurance 
company was moved as a unit, without 
interruption of work. Thus the em- 
ployees in the mail room would quit 
work in the evening at the downtown 
office and next morning report for duty 
at the uptown office, with all the equip- 
ment and machinery of their organiza- 
tion set up and ready for work. 

It required 4200 van loads to make 
the move. Men and machines worked 
twenty-four hours a day. From 325 to 
400 men were-employed on each eight- 
hour shift. The trucks got no relief. 

New York Life Insurance Co. watch- 
ers, stationed at Leonard Street, testified 
that vans passed them at the rate of 
one every two and one-half minutes dur- 
ing the entire moving. The round trip 
of four miles, including loading and un- 
loading, was accomplished in forty-five 
minutes, through New York City’s sec- 
ond densest traffic area. 

When the job was completed at 8 p. m. 
on the following Sunday—ahead of 
schedule by nine hours—the insurance 
company found itself occupying fifteen 
floors and five basements of its new 
building. Just for good measure Mr. 
Lenihan had thrown in nine van-loads of 
material that went to the insurance 


company’s summer camp at Bear Moun- 
tain. 

The Gods of Chance seemed to be on 
the side of this moving job. The weath- 
er was perfect, there were no labor 
troubles and the trucks performed with- 
out a hitch. But the Gods of Chance 
are usually on the side of the man who 
has forestalled them with careful plans, 
good men, good equipment and wise 
supervision. 

In recognition of his unusual service 
the New York Life tendered Mr. Leni- 
han a banquet in his honor, presented 
him with an engraved diploma of thanks, 
bound a book of photographs of the mov- 
ing stamped with his name in gold on 
the cover, and wrote him a testimonial 
letter that would have been sufficient re- 
compense in itself had Mr. Lenihan re- 
ceived no money for the job. 

Such is the reward of work well done; 
such the result of combining the best 
available manpower with the best avail- 
able machines. 

The Brooklyn company has carried 
out other notable contracts, including 
the moving of the Ford Motor Co. to 
Kearny, N. J., the transfer of the Equi- 
table Trust Co. to its new building and 
the overnight moving of the New York 
Evening Post. 
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Extra Session Legislation 


May Affect Warehousing 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


| EGISLATION of importance’ to 
4 warehousing will probably be en- 
acted during the special session of Con- 
gress which convened on April 15, recent 
developments have indicated. 

Among these developments are the 
opinions expressed before the agricul- 
ture committee of each house of Con- 
gress, in the hearings which have just 
been concluded; the opinion of H. S. 
Yohe, chief of the warehousing division 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics; and the indication that Repre- 
sentative Gilbert Haugen of Iowa in- 
tended to reintroduce his bill providing 
for bond to cover obligations of ware- 
housemen under Federal laws. 

One of the most sweeping proposals 
advanced thus far is that advocated by 
Harvie Jordan, Greenville, S. C., cotton 
expert, who wants all warehouses in the 
South placed under direct Federal ad- 
ministration, at least for the storage 
of cotton. 

Mr. Jordan’s contention is that Fed- 
eral control of storage would enable 
cooperative organizations the better to 
control the market for their product. 
He points out that, under present con- 
ditions, when cotton is placed at a ware- 
house it is immediately considered on 
the market and so becomes part of the 
market trading. 

It is his belief that cotton placed in 
a Federal warehouse, or one completely 
under Government control, would not 
be so considered. It would be held for 
varying lengths of time, being placed 
on the market when conditions were 
thought to justify it. 

Similar but less sweeping ideas were 
advanced by a number of witnesses, but 
the outstanding feature of the hearings 
was the indorsement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde of the 
revised McNary bill which provides, as 
part of a relief program for farmers, 
the setting up of stabilization corpora- 
tions. 

Inasmuch as a vital part of this plan 
is the purchase, by means of a huge 
revolving fund for loans, of surplus 
crops, and storing them until needed, 
warehousemen are directly concerned in 
its provisions. These stabilization corpo- 
rations would necessarily have under 
their control elevators and warehouses 
in which to hold the surplus crops. 

Secretary Hyde’s indorsement, though 
made on his own initiative solely, is 
believed to be a deciding factor and to 
assure passage of the McNary bill. It 
is very probable that this will be enacted 
into law during the special session, but 
there is doubt as to the warehousing 
features. 

In the opinion of Mr. Yohe, in charge 
of administration of the United States 
Warehousing Act, any warehousing 
legislation should be separate from the 
farm relief program. 

“T think the farmer is in need of some 
such legislation as the Haugen bill of 
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last session, but I should not like to 
see it attached as a rider to a general 
farm relief program, or be placed under 
the administration of the proposed 
Federal Farm Board,” he said when 
interviewed. 

“T have not conferred with members 
of either committee, however, and have 
no idea as to what Congress will do. 

“There is little doubt, I think, that 
the credit possible on warehousing cer- 
tificates should be strengthened. The 
Department of Agriculture has endorsed 
the bill, and it also has the endorsement 
of leading warehousemen and bankers. 
There seems to be general agreement 
that it would be of material assistance 
in many cases.” 

The Haugen bill would eliminate that 
clause of the present United States 
Warehousing Act which provides that 
bond must be given to cover obligations 
of the warehouseman under State laws. 
When a warehouseman files bond under 
a Federal law, the bond applies equally 
to obligations under State laws, even 
though the particular obligations may 
have been undertaken in a house not 
licensed under Federal law. 

It may thus happen, as the Federal 
Government has no authority to enforce 
State laws, that a warehouseman will 
commit some illegal act in the ware- 
house not under the Federal regulations, 
but the bond filed to protect the de- 
positors in the Federally-licensed house 
may have been exhausted. The provi- 
sion making this possible would be 
voided by the bill. 

The amendment making the Federal 
law independent of State legislation is 
another important part of the bill. This 
would assure better financial backing, it 
is said, and would also enable the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute those tampering 
with Federal receipts, whether such 
tampering is successful or not. Now, 
only successful tampering can be dealt 
with. Finally, it would permit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to delegate work 
to under officials and relieve him of 
much of his present burden. 

The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last session, and would have 
passed the Senate, it is believed, had 
sufficient time remained. If it is rein- 
troduced, as seems sure, it will almost 
certainly be made a law in the extra 
session. —R. S. 





Phoenix Company to Build 


The Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., is completing plans for a 
$500,000 cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant which will be the first unit of a 
proposed $1,500,000 project to be known 
as the Phoenix Wholesale Terminal, at 
Twelfth and Jackson Streets and adjoin- 
ing the tracks of the Southern Pacific 
railroad. Of steel and reinforced con- 
crete, the building will be the largest of 
its kind in Arizona. 





San Francisco Firm Expands 


The Drayage Service Corp. operated 
in San Francisco by the Oakland Ware- 
house Terminal Co., Oakland, has estab- 
lished a sub-station in Emeryville. 
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N. Y. Doek Net Income in 
1928 Totalled $760,844 


rW‘HE twenty-eighth report of the New 

York Dock Co., covering 1928 and 
made public on April 6, places the net 
income at $760,844.51, as compared with 
$870,290.93 in 1927, or a decrease of 
$109,446.42. The statement, signed by 
Grigori Benenson, the president, in- 
cludes the figures of the New York Dock 
Trade Facilities Corporation, a new sub- 
sidiary. 

The gross revenues for 1928 decreased 
$104,117.77 as compared with the previ: 
ous year. Expenses for 1928 exceeded 
those for 1927 by $83,903.92, while net 
revenue decreased $188,021.69. An in- 
crease of $421,594.63 in deductions from 
income was more than offset by an in- 
crease of $494,852.51 in other income. 

The gross revenues from warehouse 
amounted to $1,116,408.15 in 1928 as 
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New York Dock’s new Trade Facilities 
Building 


against $1,309,647.05 in 1927, or a de- 
crease of $193,238.90. “Trade conditions 
resulting in lessened requirements for 
the storage of commodities in the Port 
of New York were the principal cause 
of the decrease,” according to Mr. Ben- 
enson. 

Pier revenues totaled $1,447,219.91 in 
1928, or $12,149.26 greater than in 1927. 

Gross revenues received during 1928 
from manufacturing and rented build- 
ings amounted to $715,619.94, or $57,- 
658.96 more than in the previous year. 

Dividends totaling 5 per cent were de- 
clared on the preferred stock from the 
net earnings—half on July 16, 1928, and 
half on Jan. 15, 1929. 

The wholly-owned subsidiary, the New 
York Dock Trade Facilities Corporation, 
was “actively engaged throughout the 
year,” specializing more particularly in 
mortgage loans and in investments, the 
report says, adding that the corporation 
has under construction a large indus- 
trial building on the site of the New 
York Dock Co.’s former Woodruff 
Stores, at Furman and _ Joralemon 
Streets, Brooklyn. 

This building, containing 907,000 
square feet of modern space, is designed 
for housing and serving the plants, of- 
fices and show rooms of manufacturers 
and distributors. It is of reinforced 
concrete throughout and has rentable 
units of from 5000 to 6000 square feet 
per floor. One feature is a forty-car 
railroad yard, inside the building, for 
carload and less than carload freight. 
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Haring’s Article No. 50 
on Economic Distribution 
(Concluded from page 16) 


For Sale of Total Warehousing 


$100 of and Handling Cost 
Average groceries...... $4.00 
PERE re 0.67 
OS rrr re ae ee ee 3.70 
Canned fruits ...2cee% 9.07 
Canned vegetables..... 8.73 


It should be remembered that in the 
foregoing calculations it is assumed that 
all goods sold by the wholesaler go 
through his house. No provision is 
made for drop-shipments direct from 
manufacturer to retailer nor for pick- 
ups by the retailer’s own truck. It is 
assumed, in the calculations, that all 
goods are delivered by the wholesaler 
or that he pays for deliveries. 


Value of Knowing Such Warehousing 
Costs 


heey of the problems of wholesalers 
is to know what quantities to buy. 
The manufacturer is continually offering 
special inducements for the wholesaler 
to take on large quantities—a “year’s 
supply” and the like. Such a purchase 
transfers from the manufacturer to the 
wholesaler the costs of financing and 
warehousing the goods. 

With little or no way to measure the 
actual costs of financing and warehous- 
ing the goods, the wholesaler is at a loss 
to estimate the value, in net profits, of 
the manufacturer’s concession. 

Such a cost basis as the one we have 
outlined, becomes of special value for 
this purpose. It is quite obvious, with 
such a commodity as canned goods, that 
some one must finance and warehouse 
the goods until they are moved into con- 
sumption. The wholesaler’s problem is 
to determine the actual costs of this 
service. Then, if he is to undertake it, 
he can measure the cost against the 
concession offered by the manufacturer 
for being himself relieved of the burden. 

And, finally, to know these costs of 
handling and warehousing permits the 
wholesaler to compare his own costs 
with rates quoted for handling and stor- 
ing the same goods by public warehouse- 
men. 





Strong Earnings by United States Cold 
Storage Co. 


The third annual report of the United 
States Cold Storage Corporation, op- 
erating in Chicago and Kansas City, 
shows net profits of $297,552.16 in 1928, 
an increase of $3,226.02 over those of 
1927. In addition, the contingent re- 
serves were increased $19,257.15 during 
the year. Stated in earnings per share, 
the 1928 profits amounted to $3.91 a 
share, after preferred dividends, on the 
42,000 shares of no par common stock 
outstanding. 

Gross revenues for 1928 amounted to 
$1,589,827.19, an increase of $72,928.09 
over 1927. 

In 1928 the company handled 360,242,- 
319 tons, an increase of 16.7 per cent 
over the 1927 volume, 308,467,917 tons. 

“With reference to the cold storage 
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industry as a whole,” says the report, 
signed by H. E. Poronto, president, 
“1928 was not, generally speaking, en- 
tirely satisfactory. Comparative condi- 
tions forced reduction of rates on cer- 
tain commodities; a comparatively cool 
summer reduced ice consumption; the 
increased rates charged by banks for 
money on customers’ loans, which could 
not in turn be entirely passed on to bor- 
rowers, all tended to reduce profits in 
several departments of the business. 

“As to the United States Cold Storage 
Corporation, however, the year 1928— 
the third year of consolidated ownership 
and operation of our Chicago and Kan- 
sas City plants—was quite successful 
both as to volume of business handled 
and profits realized... . 

“Steps will shortly be taken to list 
the shares of the Corporation on a pub- 
lic exchange, this being the final action 
necessary to complete the program of 
simplifying the corporate structure and 
making its securities more liquid for in- 
vestors.” 





Proper Packing Bulletins 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


ee of the importance of 
proper packing in the prevention 
of loss from damage to goods in transit 
is growing rapidly, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s belief is based on 
the great demand for the series of eight 
bulletins embodying the recommenda- 
tions of its Advisory Board on Domestic 
Packing. 

Sales of one of these bulletins alone— 
that entitled “Paper Wrapped Packages 
for Parcel Post and Express Shipment” 
—have totaled about 57,000 copies, ex- 
ceeding the sale of any other publica- 
tion issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Sales of other 
bulletins in the series up to Jan. 1 to- 
taled more than 46,000 copies, of which 
“Wooden Boxes,” with more than 10,000 
copies sold, leads the way. 

The bulletins are sold through the 
Government Printing Office and the 
district offices of the bureau. 

—R. 8. 





Frisco Car Loaders Organize 


To stabilize car loading and unloading 
in the interest of shippers and carriers 
the San Francisco Car Loading-Unload- 
ing Association has been formed. 

The organization, represented also on 
the east side of the bay, comprises virtu- 
ally all of the city’s loaders and un- 
loaders. 

An agreement has been signed cover- 
ing loading of railroad cars from docks 
and unloading of cars on docks, and a 
tariff has been issued with uniform rates 
approximating the scale that prevailed 
before the association was organized. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1929 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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Santa Fe Buys Los Angeles 
Terminal, Westland Included 


HROUGH the Western Improvement 
Co., a non-carrier corporation owned 

by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, the latter has purchased, at 
an estimated price of $15,000,000, all 
the stock of the Los Angeles Corpo- 
ration, which owns all stock of the fol- 
lowing: 

Westland Warehouses, Inc. 

Los Angeles Junction Railway Co. 

Central Manufacturing District, Inc. 

Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. 

These four comprise the largest de- 
velopment of its kind in southern Cali- 
fornia. The syndicate was organized 
about seven years ago by interests as- 
sociated with Eugene V. R. Thayer, 
banker and industrialist, and develop- 
ment was along the lines of Chicago’s 
Central Manufacturing District. About 
a year ago Mr. Thayer purchased the 
interests of deceased members of the 
syndicate, thus obtaining control of it. 
This control has now passed to the 
Santa Fe, the announcement being 
made at Mr. Thayer’s New York office 
early in April. The terms of the 
transaction were not made known. 

The Santa Fe’s purchase gives the 
railroad a dominating terminal posi- 
tion in Los Angeles, although it is stated 
that the operations of the various enter- 
prises will not be affected but will con- 
tinue independent and neutral. The 
executives will go on in their present 
positions, including L. D. Owen as vice- 
president and executive head of West- 
land Warehouses, Inc., and as assistant 
to the vice-president of the Centra] 
Manufacturing District, Inc. 

Mr. Thayer has resigned as chairman 
of the Los Angeles Corporation. 





In Satiric Vein 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 
NE of the large industrial firms of 
the country has told the Department 
of Commerce that most if not all of the 
waste involved in defective traffic and 
shipping practices can be eliminated by 
avoiding the following: 

Using shipping containers which do 
not comply with the specifications shown 
in the classification. 

Failure to pack so as to procure the 
lowest rating. 

Misdescribing shipments in the bill of 
lading. 

Using 
weights. 

Forwarding shipments via circuitous 
routes at the same or higher rates than 
apply via shorter or more direct routes. 

Failure to take advantage of package 
car service on less-than-carload ship- 
ments, which results in delay and un- 
necessary tracing. 

Using cheap shipping containers. 

Illegible bills of lading and shipping 
orders. 

Failure to make proper inspection of 
bad order shipments before accepting 
from carriers. ae | 
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N. Y. Supreme Court Limits 
Free Storage on City Piers 


iy tor YORK warehousemen on April 
: 4 won their mandamus suit in the 
Court against three railroads and the 
city in the effort to check the use of 
municipal piers for storage in competi- 
tion alleged to be unfair. 

Michael J. Cosgrove, dock commis- 
sioner, was ordered by Justice Philip J. 
McCook of the Supreme Court to observe 
the city charter and prevent the storage 
of merchandise on piers for periods 
longer than fifteen days. 

It had been contended by represen- 
tatives of the Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation of the Port of New York that 
goods were being stored on the piers, 
in violation of the city charter, for as 
long as two months. 

The ruling was the outcome of a 
mandamus action brought by the associ- 
ation against the commissioner and the 
Lehigh Valley, Baltimore & Ohio and 
New York Central railroads. The par- 
ticular type of goods permitted to be 
stored on the piers, according to the 
mandamus petition, was newsprint for 
various newspapers in the city. 

Justice McCook commended the New 
York Journal for removing its newsprint 
promptly from Pier 35, East River, and 
recommended that newspaper’s methods 
to others. 

Summing up the case, Justice McCook 
said that violations had been noted on 
Pier 21, East River, leased by the Balti- 
more & Ohio; Pier 33, East River, leased 
by the New York Central; and Pier 44, 
East River, leased by the Lehigh Valley, 
which permitted the storage of flour and 
grain. None of these violations had 
been refuted, the Court noted. 

Speaking of the fluctuating needs of 
the newspapers and their responsibility 
to the public and commenting that the 
railroads pay $186,000 a year rent to 
the city, Justice McCook continued: 

“The twenty-seven local newspapers 
are shown to consume approximately 
540,000 tons of newsprint annually, 
which would average some 10,000 tons 
per week. Actually, however, because 
of fluctuating circulation and advertis- 
ing, the need of meeting uncontrollable 
circumstances by reserves and other 
considerations, the quantity varies from 
7500 to 12,500 tons. 


“About 90 per cent of this supply 
reaches New York City by rail. This 
merchandise comes in large rolls weigh- 
ing from 1200 to 1600 pounds. It occa- 
sionally happens that a month’s supply 
of bulky paper will come to a consignee 
in the first fifteen days of the month. 
A strike, a fire, a storm, here or else- 
where—these contingencies may any of 
them produce first a famine and then 
a glut. 

“While, as already held, the use of 
the piers in the manner described was 
illegal, the court has some discretion in 
the matter. The remedy may be with- 
held where the enforcement of a strict 
legal right will work unnecessary hard- 
ship. This principle I think should be 
extended to modify or mitigate the 
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strict requirements of the law. It may 
be that merely by holding freight on 
shedded piers the railroad companies 
have not offended against Section 846 
of the New York City Charter. How- 
ever, they have, to the extent already 
described, been so using the piers as to 
encumber and interfere with their free 
use and thus to violate the law. Such 
operations cannot be defended as 
‘arrested transportation’ or on any other 
theory. In my opinion, fifteen days 
constitute a reasonable and even liberal 
time for such use, and should in no event 
be exceeded.” 








Situation Wanted 


W AREHOUSE manager or 
warehouse sales manager, with 
23 years’ experience in general 
merchandise storage, pool car dis- 
tribution, and 3 years’ experience 
in cold storage—and now connected 
with one of the largest warehouses 
in the United States—desires to 


change. 
Am thoroughly familiar with 
rates, standard forms, modern 


methods, negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts, systems, advances on cold 
storage products—in fact all phases 
of both general and cold storage 
business. 

Am 41 years of age, married, 
have family, good character, and 
can furnish excellent references. 

Have large acquaintance and fol- 
lowing among the largest national 
storers, and many friends. 

Address Box L124, care of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, 249 
West 39th Street, New York City. 








Portland, Me., May Have a Port 
Authority 


If a bill introduced in the Maine Leg- 
islature is enacted and signed by the 
governor, a Port of Portland Authority 
will be created to acquire, control and 
operate storage facilities, docks, piers, 
etc., in connection with railroads, water- 
ways and highways, with a view to de- 
veloping the port and providing uses 
for the State Pier in Portland. 





Liquor Confiscated in Massachusetts 
Goes to a Boston Warehouse 


Liquor which, seized in Massachusetts 
by the prohibition authorities, has here- 
tofore been safeguarded at the State 
House in Boston, will hereafter be placed 
in the care of the Columbus Avenue 
Storage Co., in the Roxbury district of 
Boston. 

The diversion:is by order of Governor 
Allen, who believed the alcohol created 
a fire menace in the Capitol building. 
Also the aroma which permeated the 
State House was not unnoticed by the 
employees. 


AT 


Changing Warehouse Methods 
Noted in Economic Report 


(Concluded from page 10) 


mobiles and good roads, the development 
of truck hauling over long distances, 
and similar distribution factors have had 
much to do with the shifting of retail 
trade areas, he found, especially in re- 
gard to food products. 

Unfilled orders offered an excellent 
index, he says, to what is termed “hand- 
to-mouth” buying; that is, the reduction 
of inventories to a minimum and the 
purchasing of commodities only when 
sales were in sight. The growth of 
hand-to-mouth buying, which he finds 
has been rapid of late years, has obvi- 
ously speeded up the mechanics of the 
warehousing trade, and has enforced 
something of the same sharp competi- 
tion that exist now in other industries. 

When relative indexes, says Dr. Cope- 
land, for unfilled orders increased more 
rapidly than those for volume of busi- 
ness, relative increase in advance orders 
was indicated. When the relative indexes 
for unfilled orders, however, increased 
less rapidly, an increase in hand-to-mouth 
buying was evidenced. Of new methods 
of inventory control, he says: 

“In order to meet the demand for 
prompt delivery, some manufacturers 
have opened branch bonded warehouses 
at which stocks of finished goods are 
carried for immediate delivery. Other 
manufacturers have _ utilized public 
warehouses for this same purpose. 

“Such action has tended to increase 
the inventories carried by those manu- 
facturers. For wholesalers and retail- 
ers, hand-to-mouth buying is popularly 
supposed to have led to a reduction in 
inventories, but in many cases the de- 
crease in the size of the stocks of indi- 
vidual items has been largely if not 
wholly counterbalanced by the increase 
in the number of items carried—the re- 
sult of changes in demand.” 

Improved scheduling of freight trains, 
improvement in maintenance of sched- 
ules, reduction of time in transit, greater 
use of freight concentration points, etc., 
have been large factors in this trend. 

Dr. Copeland’s study of distribution 
changes concludes with a lengthy an- 
alysis of the shifts in department store 
business and the growth of mail order 
business. There have been no changes 
in the former comparable to other 
shifts, he finds, and mail orders have 
grown rather rapidly. 

He also includes a detailed analysis of 
the growth of chain stores. Their ef- 
fect on the warehouseman has _ been 
closely connected with the factors out- 
lined in the foregoing, to which they are 
all related. 





-R. S. 





Expansion by Sisser Bros. 


Sisser Bros., operating household 
goods and merchandise storage plants in 
Somerville and Plainfield, N. J., and 
New York City, are building a five-story, 
reinforced concrete warehouse on a plot 
100 by 160 feet on Livingston Avenue in 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Spear Backs Bill for a 
Port Authority in Boston 


PPEARING before a Massachusetts 
legislative committee conducting a 
hearing on the bill sponsored by Mayor 
Nichols of Boston for the creating of a 
Boston Port Authority, Samuel G. 
Spear, Boston, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Warehousemen’s Association 
and chairman of the ports and port ter- 
minals committee of the merchandise di- 
vision of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, told the committee that 
there could be “no central power” until 
a Boston Port Authority should be set 
up. 

Mr. Spear, who is treasurer of Wiggin 
Terminals, Inc., made a scathing ar- 
raignment of the ills of the port and 
startled the legislators with this state- 
ment: 

“Boston is a thoroughly disorganized 
port with Government, State, public 
utility and private interests at odd with 
each other.” 

In substantiation he declared: 

“The owners of the Boston waterfront 
facilities are, first, the United States 
Government with its great Army Base 
in the custody of the War Department 
under permit operated by the Shipping 
Board and in turn leased to a private 
corporation subject to Shipping Board 
control; second, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts with its splendid pier at 
South Boston and a smaller pier at East 
Boston operated by the Massacrusetts 
Department of Public Works; third, pri- 
vate docks owned and operated by cor- 
porations and individuals largely spe- 
cializing in certain trades or commodi- 
ties; fourth, the three railroads, Boston 
& Maine, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and Boston & Albany, each 
operating docks of more or less magni- 
tude. 

“Until and unless a Port Authority is 
created there is no central power either 
to speak for all interests with authority 
or to coordinate, plan and direct the 
activities of the port. To be sure there 
is the Maritime Association of the 
Chamber of Commerce doing yeoman 
service, but never able quite to have the 
punch which an agency of the State and 
city could deliver. 

“Each of these agencies, the Federal 
Government, the State, the railroads— 
not by any means a unit in thought or 
action—and the private owners by force 
of the overwhelming odds against them, 
is running its individual facility without 
any coordination or much cooperation. 

“Think of a large business with a 
number of departments with neither a 
president nor a board of directors. How 
much would be accomplished and how? 

“These people never meet together ex- 
cept on opposite sides of the fence. Of 
coordinated salesmanship there is none. 
Of control over rates and practices and 
economical allocation of vessels there is 
none, except such of course as the Mari- 
time Association can do with the handi- 
caps it works under. 

“Probably the best example of this 
disorganized condition is very recent 
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history. The rates for wharfage and 
dockage for years have been unscienti- 
fic, discriminatory and hurtful to the 
port. A remedy was favored by the port 
facilities committee of the Maritime As- 
sociation which called for the discarding 
of the archaic Howard scale of wharf- 
age rates placing part of the charge on 
the ships using the pier, part on the 
goods trucked away and an equal 
amount on the goods moving by rail. 

“Not all the railroads agreed to this 
but the Commonwealth, one of the im- 
portant railroads and the private in- 
terests united in trying this plan. It 
worked well at the State Pier and is 
still in force there. One of the railroads, 
however, which did not agree to use it 
took advantage of the one that did by 
grabbing a sizable amount of business 
from the other, forcing the _ public- 
spirited road to withdraw and go back 
to the old way. 

“As it stands today, the Common- 
wealth and the largest private wharves 
have one set of rates, the railroads an 
entirely different set and the Army Base 
a compromise between the two. As a 
result Boston is both the despair and the 
laughing stock of the shippers and the 
other ports. No foreign port would 
countenance such practices for a minute. 

“The wharfage-dockage _ situation, 
while one of the worst conditions at pres- 
ent, is only one of the many problems 
which must be handled by a central 
atuhority if Boston is to grow commer- 
cially or survive. 

“You can readily see how these dis- 
organized conditions are hurting the 
port. Freight solicitors, dock owners 
and capital all know it. Shippers in the 
West wish to know what it is going to 
cost to lay their goods down in some 
foreign port and have not the time to 
bother with a port that does not know 
itself, or what the charge will be for do- 
ing business through its gates. 

“Dock owners know that they cannot 
make a living with the competition of 
subsidized State and Federal properties. 
When the business comes, the reaction- 
aries will say, then capital will be there. 
In other industries and other ports, capi- 
tal comes with its investments and cre- 
ates the business by its very necessity 
of earning its fair return. 

“Are other ports benefitting at our 
expense? Most emphatically yes! Mon- 
treal, New York, Philadelphia, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Mobile, New Orleans, Seattle 
and Portland, Ore., all with Governmen- 
tal port authorities, under perhaps dif- 
ferent names, but all ably functioning to 
tear from Boston the last vestige of its 
commerce. 


Pertinent Questions 


“Of what use is one of the choicest 
harbors in the world, of what use is it 
to be nearer to foreign ports, of what 
use is all of the soliciting agencies, of 
what use are our banking facilities, of 
what use are our very waterfront facili- 
ties, capable of handling twice the ton- 
nage now using them, of what use is 
our Maritime Association, if our port is 
a headless body with one arm reaching 
on ahead, and the other holding on to 
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Murray Again President of 
Distribution and Warehousing 


fen stockholders of Distribution and 
Warehousing Publications, Inc., held 
their annual meeting in New York on 
April 9 and reelected the following 
directors: 

A. C. Pearson, chairman of the board 
of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 

Fritz Frank, president of the United 
Business Publishers, Inc. 

Andrew K. Murray, president of the 
warehousing corporation. 

Kent B. Stiles, vice-president of the 
warehousing corporation. 

Harry S. Webster, Jr., secretary of 
the warehousing corporation. 

E. P. Beebe, treasurer of the ware- 
housing corporation. 

The stockholders elected as a seventh 
director, C. A. Musselman, vice-presi- 
dent of the United Business Publishers, 
Inc., and president of the Chilton Class 
Journal Co., Philadelphia. 

The directors reelected officers as 
follows: 

President, Andrew K. Murray, who is 
business manager of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

Vice-president, Kent B. Stiles, who is 
editor of Distribution and Warehousing. 

Secretary, Harry S. Webster, Jr. 

Treasurer, E. P. Beebe. 

Assistant secretary and treasurer, F. 
T. Loudenbeck. 





the old customs, one leg going one way 
and the other trying to trip it up? 

“Let us be port-minded! After once 
seeing the ports of Hamburg, Liverpool 
and Manchester on the other side you 
would want not only to put the biggest 
men you could find on our Port Au- 
thority but you would want to stand 
behind them to the limit. 

“The time has come when we must 
forget politics, forget selfish ambitions 
and sacrifice, if need be, to make Bos- 
ton one of the smoothest running, sweet- 
est bits of port machinery to be found 
on the borders of the seven seas. 

“And none of this means to give away 
our facilities. Make them worth charg- 
ing for and worth paying for. The 
world looks with suspicion on anything 
of value that is given away. If we treat 
our port facilities as an advertising 
scheme, we shall get nowhere. But if 
we get the vision of big business, and 
make it efficient, make it pay, then and 
then only is the future of the port of 
Boston assured.” 

The warehouse fraternity in Boston is 
solidly behind the Port Authority meas- 
ure, which has passed both the House 
and the Senate and early in April was 
back in the House to be engrossed. Gov- 
ernor Allen was expected to sign the 
bills. 

The warehousemen backed the plan 
with the belief that it would tend to 
eliminate discriminatory rates and spe- 
cial privileges and effect unification of 
terminals and practices, and standardize 
tariffs. 
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Enactment of Amendments to 
Warehouse Act Seems Likely 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

§ ins bill of Representative Gilbert N. 

Haugen of Iowa calling for amend- 
ment of the United States Warehouse 
Act so as to eliminate the provision that 
bond must be given to cover a ware- 
houseman’s obligations under State 
laws, is the legislative center of ware- 
housing interest thus far during the spe- 
cial session of Congress. 

The Haugen bill passed the House of 
Representatives during the last session 
just before the adjournment of Con- 
gress. No action was had on it in the 
Senate. 

There does not appear to be any great 
opposition to the measure and there is 
an excellent chance of its passing dur- 
ing this session. The bill would go far, 
in the opinion of experts, toward 
strengthening the credit value of ware- 
house certificates, and in this respect is 
regarded as a rather important farm 
relief measure. 

As it partakes of agricultural aid in 
addition to its strictly warehousing fea- 
tures, the bill can be passed under the 
heading of farm aid, the object for 
which the special session was called. 
Administration of the Warehouse Act 
is under the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Haugen bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. This 
is one of the four committees now or- 
ganized, and the bill thus faces none of 
the barriers that most of them do in the 
special session. 

The Haugen measure amends Sections 
4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 25, 29 and 30 of the 
Warehousing Act. In cases where a 
warehouseman files a bond under a Fed- 
eral law, the bond applies equally to ob- 
ligations under State laws, even though 
the particular obligations may have been 
undertaken in a house not licensed under 
Federal law. 

At present it may happen—because 
the Federal Government has no jurisdic- 
tion over non-licensed houses or au- 
thority to enforce State laws—that a 
warehouseman will commit some illegal 
act in the warehouse not under the Fed- 
eral Act, but the bond filed to protect 
the depositors in the Federally-licensed 
house may have been exhausted. The 
provision making possible such a situa- 
tion would be voided by the Haugen bill. 

The measure also would make the 
Federal law independent of State legis- 
lation so that better assurance of finan- 
cial backing would be given. It is con- 
tended by many, including Department 
of Agriculture experts and bankers, that 
farm credit facilities will be greatly 
strengthened if the warehouse certifi- 
cates are aided in this way. 

Under present circumstances the Gov- 
ernment cannot prosecute for attempted 
tampering with a warehouse receipt. If 
the tampering succeeds, suit may be in- 
stituted, but not otherwise. The Haugen 
bill would make it possible to prosecute 
those who tamper with intent to defraud 
whether successful or not. 
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The other main change in the present 
law which this bill would make is that 
relieving the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the task of attending to routine mat- 
ters connected with administration of 
the Act, and allowing him to delegate 
these to subordinates. 

Other than this bill, the only legisla- 
tion likely to be passed at the special 
session which will affect the warehous- 
ing industry is the farm relief bill itself. 
This measure will almost certainly affect 
the agricultural warehouseman to a 
large degree. 

For one thing, it will encourage co- 
operatively-owned clearinghouses, eleva- 
tors and storage houses. This will be 
done by the lending of huge sums, where 
necessary, to cooperatives for building 
or financing such projects. 

Under one plan, the giant stabiliza- 
tion corporations would probably wreck 
some private storage businesses if the 
corporations build their own storage 
plants. On the other hand, it has been 
strongly urged, especially by the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, that pri- 
vate houses be used by the cooperatives 
before the building of any cooperatively- 
owned plants. It is thought that this 
plan is more likely to be followed. 

For another thing, the prospective 
easy credit facilities for farmers would 
relieve them partly of their dependence 
on warehouse certificates, it is believed. 

Other than these two bills, the ware- 
housing trade’s sole interest in this Con- 
gress lies in the remote possibility that 
some of the various Interstate Com- 
merce Commission measures will pass. 
As the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee probably will not be organized, 
however, this chance is rather slim. 

One bill, sponsored by Representative 
Summers of Washington, would decen- 
tralize the Commission by setting up lo- 
calized agencies of the Commission to 
handle local freight cases. It is expected 
that the very similar bill of Representa- 
tive Garber of Oklahoma, which died in 
the last Congress, will also be revived. 
Other distribution bills of this type may 
provide for lower freight rates on farm 
products, but they are all very doubtful 


of passage at this session. 
—R. 8. 
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Hall and Tolson Join the United States 
Storage Co. 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 


Washington Bureau, ; 
1163 National Press Building. 


The United States Storage Co., Inc., 
has announced expansion of its intercity 
removals service, now a part of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 
The firm has acquired from the defunct 
Big 4 Transfer Co., Inc., three of the 
latter’s large vans, and two of the Big 
4’s officers have been added to the per- 
sonnel of the warehouse company. 

Walter W. Hall, who was president 
of the Big 4, will be manager of the long 
distance hauling division of the United 
States firm, while Paul E. Tolson, who 
was secretary of the Big 4, will serve 
in a general administrative capacity. 
Neither is to become a member of the 
warehouse company as at present con- 
stituted. —_R. S. 





Picturesque Window Display 
by Central Co., Kansas City 


LLUSTRATED herewith is a window 

display installed by the Central Stor- 
age Co. at its recently-acquired down- 
town warehouse at 2004-2008 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City. It consists of a 
miniature of the firm’s main plant— 
built from beaver board by the Kansas 
City Scenic Co. and showing interior 
lighting through transparent windows. 

“It is difficult,” according to Charles 
C. Daniel, the Central’s president, “to 
figure out just the best kind of a win- 
dow display for a merchandise ware- 
housing business and we thought that 
this way of showing our main plant fa- 
cilities was as good as any for our par- 
ticular line of business. 

“There are many persons passing our 
downtown building continually. It is 
close to the shopping center and to a 
sub-station post office and to an express 
office and is in the midst of the auto- 
mobile activities. We are going to try 
to specialize at this location in automo- 
bile products and lines requiring parcel 
post and express service and for those 
wanting to be close to the retail district 
and the automotive radio lines.” 
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Story of Henry T. Lowe Told 
In the Family Album Series 
(Concluded from page 20) 


the company’s organization and future. 
The business of the Colorado Springs 
Transfer Co. was bought—a purchase 
which carried with it the baggage con- 
cessions at the depots and the right to 
haul passengers, as the Colorado Springs 
Transfer Co. had exclusive contracts or 
concessions with the railroads in these 
respects. Thus the firm acquired a taxi 
business which was in 1922 somewhat 
separated from the transfer and storage 
business by the formation of a separate 
organization, known as the Yellow Cab 
Company of Colorado Springs. The 
officers of the cab company are identical 
with the offices of the transfer company, 
the two firms have offices in the same 
building, and standard Yellow cabs are 
operated for the convenience of the 
traveling public. 

About this time St. George Tucker 
joined the firm and shortly afterward 
Mr. Wandell, who had been ill many 
months, died. Reorganization was neces- 
sary and the resultant official roster 
still stands—Henry T. Lowe, president 
and treasurer; W. H. Wandell, son of 
H. V., vice-president, and St. George 
Tucker, secretary. 

No, this firm didn’t do as Topsy did— 
just grow from a small express wagon 
and a horse to its present proportions. 
When the boys took it over it was thriv- 
ing, but they recognized that if the busi- 
ness was to continue to thrive, the pub- 
lic’s good will must be maintained. 
Personal contact was essential and be- 
fore Mr. Wandell’s death he was the 
outside man. Since then Mr. Lowe has 
made the rounds, calling on the business 
firms, inspecting the equipment, watch- 
ing the trucks and drivers to see that 
they are doing their work according to 
Wandell and Lowe standards. 

Right from the start the boys adopted 
a policy of refusing to haggle with cus- 
tomers about claims and adjustments of 
charges. 

“Regardless of how careful a house- 
wife may be regarding her china and 
glassware,” says Mr. Lowe, “she will 
break a piece once in a while. Also, 
regardless of how careful a family may 
be of the furniture, accidents will hap- 
pen once in a while. So, regardless of 
how careful we may be in handling 
goods, we will break a piece once in a 
while. It’s human nature and we never 
try to ‘worm’ out of paying for our 
mistakes. Sometimes we pay claims 
which we know are not chargeable to 
us, but we’d rather do that than to gain 
the ill-will of any customer. The same 
thing holds true regarding charges for 
the service. Frequently people feel that 
we have overcharged—that the job 
could have been done in less time—and 
if we cannot convince them that the 
charge is just, then we'll make an ad- 
justment rather than occasion hard feel- 
ings.” 

It is obvious that such a policy has 
made and held friends. 

Owing to the nature of the population 
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—shifting to the “nth” degree because 
Colorado Springs is a tourist and health 
resort—the handling of household goods 
is the biggest item in the company’s 
storage department. 





Here Is a Company Which Offers 
One Month’s Free Storage 


H OW business may be bid for by 
a household goods. storage 
firm which has not studied the 
standards of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association 
by reason of not being affiliated 
with that organization, is disclosed 
in the Los Angeles News-Press, 
March 22. To quote: 

“One month’s storage of house- 
hold goods free of charge is the 
offer made in this issue of the 
News-Press by the Walker Van & 
Storage Company in an attempt to 
acquaint residents of this section 
of Los Angeles with the prompt 
and high class service given by 
this pioneer firm of the local dis- 
trict. . . . A display announcement 
on page two of this issue gives de- 
tails of all departments.” 

















New DeWalt Woodworker 


NEW woodworker, illustrated here- 

with, for crating and boxing, repair- 
ing furniture and general maintenance 
duty in and about the warehouse is an- 
nounced by the DeWalt Products Corp., 
Leola, Pa. It is called the Junior De 
Walt Wonder Worker and is for either 




















rough or finished work and for portable 
or stationary use. 

A Universal motor is used to suit any 
current in a specific voltage, the saw 
being of the 12-inch combination type 
with 2-inch rip and 2-inch crosscut ca- 
pacities. The cross-cutting distance is 
14 inches and the material distance 
clearance (table to motor) is 3 inches. 
The switch is snap-acting. The table 
is 28 by 50 inches. 

Of direct drive with no gears, the 
machine can be placed in balance align- 
ment in any position and is adaptable 
for cross-cutting, ripping, shaping, 
mitering, routing, dadoing, tenoning 
and boring. 
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Federal Court Upholds I. C. C. 


in Baltimore Controversy 


£ gw injunction suit of the Terminal 
Warehouse Company of Baltimore 
City, Baltimore, against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was dismissed on 
April 11 by the United States District 
Court in that city. 

The Terminal had petitioned the Court 
to restrain the Commission from enforc- 
ing an order requiring the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to cease absorbing 
loading and unloading charges’ on 
freight consigned through the Termi- 
nal’s warehouses. 

As a result of the dismission of the 
injunction suit, Baltimore shippers will, 
according to representatives of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, have ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 added to their 
annual costs. 

R. E. Lee Marshall, who with Walter 
R. Carmalt of Washington, represents 
the Terminal company, announced that 
an appeal would be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The District Court dismissed the 
Terminal’s petition on the ground that 
the agreement was_ discriminatory 
against other storage firms. 

The case was heard by Judge John 
J. Parker of the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and Judge Morris A. Soper 
and Judge William C. Coleman, of the 
Federal Court in Baltimore. This was 
done because the Interstate Commerce 
Act provides that appeals must be heard 
by three judges. This was the first in- 
stance of an appeal filed in Baltimore 
again the I. C. C. 

Some months ago the I. C. C., at the 
request of Judge Parker, suspended its 
order making the order against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company valid, 
pending the decision handed down on 
April 11. 

The decision is expected to open the 
way for the Commission to issue orders 
similarly against railroads’ entering 
other ports. 

At the Baltimore hearings were pres- 
ent representatives of warehousing, dis- 
tribution, railroad and commerce cham- 
ber interests in New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington, by very reason of pos- 
sible effects of the decision in cities along 
the seaboard. 

The I. C. C. order prohibiting rail- 
roads entering Baltimore from absorb- 
ing handling and unhandling charge on 
freight consigned through local mer- 
chandise warehouses was to have gone 
into effect on April 12, but it has been 
deferred one month, or until May 12, 
to give the attorneys time to decide on 
further legal steps. Counsel for the 
Terminal company, if they elect to ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme 
Court, are expected to ask that the 
I. C. C. order be further postponed until 
the case is finally decided. 


Under the present plan shippers send- 
ing goods to Baltimore through the 
merchandise warehouses for local dis- 
tribution do not have to pay the charges 


’ incident to unloading. If the order be- 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of James F. Keenan 
: (Continued from page 21) 


Perhaps they do not know that there 
was a day when he might have been 
called James “Fireless” Keenan. 

That was forty years ago. He had 
been working for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. He was married and had one 
child, and it was because a relative gave 
that child a baby carriage that Mr. 
Keenan got into the warehouse business. 

The perambulator had been used, and 
Mr. Keenan wanted some one to fix it up. 
Checking over a carload of goods on the 
railroad platform one day he noticed a 
furniture repair sign on the third story 
of an old building across the street. The 
place had just opened, and the proprietor 
gladly promised to send for the baby 
buggy. 

Days passed, however, and the in- 
fant’s carriage remained uncollected. 
The future president of the industry’s 
two major trade associations had stipu- 
lated that the repairs must not exceed 
$1.25 in cost, and the newly-launched 
upholstery had no money to pay a man 
to send for the buggy. 

Subsequent visits with regard to the 
mending led the two young men most 
concerned to become rather well ac- 
quainted. One day Mr. Keenan asked 
the furniture repairer if his business 
was not promising enough to be worth 
doing right. The reply came that it 
was but that capital was needed, and a 
partner. 

This was how James F. Keenan hap- 
pened to decide upon giving up a perfect- 
ly good job that paid him $75 a month 
and to borrow $1,000 to venture into the 
business of handling furniture. 

The new firm spread out into larger 
quarters, in the same building, paying 
$40 a month rent instead of the $20 
which had been the original expenditure. 
Mr. Keenan then assumed half of the 
duties, including those of shipping clerk, 
accounting department and janitorship. 
He also ran what he now describes as an 
“Armstrong” elevator. This contraption 
consisted of a cat-head extending out 
over the sidewalk and to which was at- 
tached a pulley and a three-inch rope. 
The furniture was fastened to this at 
the street level and hoisted to the third 
floor by means of a windlass operated 
by large and healthy applications of el- 
bow grease. The business in those days 
consisted entirely of repairing, upholster- 
ing and refinishing second hand furni- 
ture. 

Around the corner was a large plot 
which had been bought by a prosperous 
concern known as the Union Storage Co. 
While the Union’s new building pro- 
pressed to the extent of being under 
roof, there was left standing on the 
premises a deserted one-story wooden 
stable with a mud floor. One day a lady 
ascended the stairs to Mr. Keenan’s of- 
fice (which he describes as “about the 
size of a postage stamp’) and asked if 
he was the manager of the storage com- 
pany around the corner. Being a quick 
thinker, he said “Yes.” Whereupon the 
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lady left him an order to call for a load 
of household goods to be stored. 

The price for this service was to be 
$3 a month, Mr. Keenan having taken 
the quotation out of the air. That after- 
noon he sent a street corner truckster 
to collect the things, and for some time 
to come the bills were issued—and paid 
—each month. 

The arrival of this first furniture 
brought its own problem—a_ whole 
wagon load to be pulled by hand to the 
third story piece by piece. It was then 
Mr. Keenan thought of the abandoned 
stable, to which he proceeded to take 
squatter’s rights. 

All went well until one cold winter 
morning when the feminine customer 
dropped into the office without warning 
and demanded her goods. She had 
brought with her a relative who owned 
a small truck and was willing to move 
them for her for nothing provided he 
did not have to waste too much time 
doing it. This was embarrassing, but 
Mr. Keenan cooly asked the name as 
though he had thousands of customers on 
his books. Stepping into the work room 
at the back he “discovered” that “the 
warehouse foreman” had “gone to a 
funeral and would not be back until 
noon,” and “the goods could not be re- 
leased until he came.”’ The lady, a Mrs. 
McSwiggen, was annoyed, and her not 
overly-obliging relative protested vigor- 
ously, but in the end they had to bow 
to “the rules of the establishment.” 

Once they were safely down the stairs, 
young Keenan grabbed a bucket of water 
and made a dash for the office stove, at 
which she had stood warming herself 
only a moment before, to put out the fire. 

He had “borrowed” one of Mrs. Mc- 
Swiggen’s heaters to warm the place for 
the winter. 

By noon the ashes had been cleaned 
away, the stove was cold and the pipe 
was taken down. The heating outfit 
was hurriedly carried around the corner 
and deposited with the other goods. At 
2 Mrs. McSwiggen and her irate rela- 
tive returned to claim their own. Now 
she was in a benign mood. She had 
moved into a home heated by gas, and 
by way of celebrating she had the bright 
idea of presenting the time-worn stove 
to the young man who had taken such 
good care of her things. 

So that afternoon the Keenan office 
heating system was restored and re- 
sumed. 

About this time Mr. Keenan’s former 
employer at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
found himself in control of a lot of 
freight left in sheds long past the ac- 
customed 48-hour period, so he suggested 
that Mr. Keenan get a real place and 
start a warehouse. 

Thus was formed the Pennsylvania 
Storage Co. This new concern, with a 
capital of $5,000 partly paid in, leased 
an old four-story building for several 
years. The first moves were to fill up 
the cracks with chewing gum and paint 
the structure red. Then they leased the 
ground floor for a stable and half of 
the second for oats and hay. The man 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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California Proposes State-Owned 
Warehouse 


Governor Young of California has 
announced that “a program has been 
decided upon which will involve im- 
mediate steps for the acquisition of 
Mission Rock in San Francisco Bay by 
the San Francisco Harbor Commission” 
to the end that a terminal dock ware- 
house and cold storage plant be erected 
on the island, for the purpose of giving 


‘shipside cold storage facilities for agri- 


cultural exports from San Francisco. 

A $10,000,000 bond issue bill includes 
this project, the bill providing generally 
for the extension and improvement of 
San Francisco’s harbor. 

After a conference with Major C. L. 
Tilden, chairman of the harbor board, 
and A. R. Heron, director of the State 
Department of Finance, the governor 
issued the following statement: 

“Recent tentative negotiations for the 
construction by private enterprise of 
terminal dock warehouse and cold stor- 
age facilities at Mission Rock appear to 
be developing so slowly that I am ad- 
vised by Major Tilden that we should 
not rely on this prospect. 

“At the direction of the Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners an up-to- 
date survey has been made dealing with 
the problem of extending Pier 50 to 
Mission Rock and the construction on 
the rock of a large terminal with cold 
storage facilities. The survey has in- 
cluded new soundings as to depths and 
foundations, together with careful esti- 
mates of construction costs. 

“As a result of our conference a pro- 
gram has been decided upon which will 
involve immediate steps for the acquisi- 
tion of Mission Rock by the Harbor 
Commission at a reasonable price. by 
negotiation if possible or by condemna- 
tion if agreement is not possible. This 
will be followed by prompt prosecution 
of plans for the extension of Pier 50 to 
Mission Rock and the construction upon 
the rock of the necessary dock and ter- 
minal facilities, including’ trackage, 
sheds, warehouses and a shipside cold 
storage unit. 

“Representatives of agricultural in- 
terests believe that these facilities will 
prove of great value in the export 
marketing of fruits and vegetables, and 
the effort to provide the desired equip- 
ment is in line with my earnest desire 
to encourage every proper service on 
the part of government which may tend 
to aid agriculture. 

“Great importance is also attached to 
this development by shipping interests 
as well as by officers of the supply ser- 
vice of the United States Navy. We 
can therefore feel we are launching 
upon an effort toward the benefit of the 
great public interests of California 
agriculture, California shipping, and 
national defense.” 





If Oskamulpeepee, in whatever 
State, has a warehouse that is re- 
liable, that warehouse is listed in 
the annual Warehouse Directory— 
consult the book for dependable 
information. 
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The Family Album Presents 


Sketch of James F. Keenan 
(Concluded from page 51) 


who sub-let from them paid $1,200 of 
the $1,500 annually for which the lease 
called, leaving two and a half floors for 
storage at a total cost of $300. Through 
his friend at the railroad and the con- 
stant use of classified advertisements the 
place soon was filled to capacity. Then 
an additional building was leased. The 
city had not then been educated to the 
needs of fireproof storage. 

During the immediately ensuing years 
the company of which Mr. Keenan was 
the guiding spirit, saw many changes. 
The Schenley estate, of which Andrew 
Carnegie was one of the trustees, was 
persuaded to erect a building which was 
leased to the Haugh & Keenan firm for 
twenty years at a price based on the 
investment involved. Later it became 
apparent to Mr. Keenan that changes 
in geographical conditions made the 
residential section the logical place for 
the development of a warehouse busi- 
ness, and with this in mind he went to 
the president of one of the local national 
banks with a proposition for the build- 
ing of a new plant. The officer was in- 
terested in the plan laid before him and 
asked a great many questions about the 
proposed site, and the approximate cost 
of land and building, which Mr. Keenan 
estimated would be in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. 

As the interview progressed, the bank 
manager’s enthusiasm increased. Then 
came the inevitable question as to how 
much money Keenan himself was pre- 
pared to invest. 

And James Keenan replied, “Not a 
cent.” 

At first the banker was startled, then 
chagrined. And finally he demanded to 
know: 

“What the hell brought you to me with 
nothing but a dream to present?” 

Keenan remained unperturbed while 
he pointed out that for some time the 
bank, the Second National, had been ad- 
vertising that its advice and money were 
available at all times to depositors am- 
bitious to branch out in business. 

The answer amused the banker to the 
extent of giving him a hearty laugh. He 
even went so far as to voice his admira- 
tion of the skill and diplomacy with 
which the proposition had been pre- 
sented, not overlooking the sublime nerve 
required. 

Mr. Keenan stood firm and pointed 
out in support of his contention that the 
bank had claimed to encourage young 
and progressive business men worthy of 
credit. He had to admit that his daily 
balance sheet scarcely merited such ex- 
tensive confidence, but the interview 
lasted two or three hours and at the end 
of that time the bank officer, partly 
amused and partly attracted, agreed to 
go out and inspect the site which his 
caller contemplated buying for the pro- 
posed warehouse. 

The banker forgot his promise but 
James F. Keenan remembered it every 
minute that he was awake in the days 
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to come and he repeatedly dropped in at 
the bank. The officer he wanted to see 
was always busy but one day he sent 
out words of apology, together with a 
message authorizing Mr. Keenan to go 
ahead and buy the land. Mr. Keenan 
realized he could not start a warehouse 
business with only a vacant lot. “What 
about the building?” he persisted. To 
which the banker replied, “Well, Jim, 
I’ve decided to take a chance on you. 
We'll finance the building, also.” 

Notes and mortgages were prepared, 

the bank’s president backing the notes 
with his personal endorsement. Before 
the ink was dry Mr. Keenan had en- 
gaged an architect. Before the contrac- 
tor had the sand away from the front 
sidewalk Mr. Keenan had goods to move 
in. 
The building on the Schenley lease- 
hold which the company had been occupy- 
ing downtown was about to be razed to 
make way for a new Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, and for the cancellation of the 
lease the company received a substantial 
amount. This change naturally turned 
the tide of a lot of uncalled-for freight 
to the new Keenan warehouse. His 
former partner had long since eliminated 
himself from the firm, so Mr. Keenan 
assumed full control, but continued to 
use the corporate name. 

Since that time expansion has made 
necessary increase in capital stock and 
in facilities, so that today there are 
four up-to-date buildings, two of which 
are fireproof, with an approximate space 
of 1,750,000 cu. ft., all in the residential 
section. 

The Haugh and Keenan company 
ended the year 1928 with a financial 
statement showing assets involving the 
use of several figures, with no liabili- 
ties excepting capital stock and un- 
divided profits; no bonds, no mortgages, 
no bills payable, no accounts payable, 
no contingent liabilities, and not even 
a pending law suit. And although Mr. 
Keenan insists that much credit is due 
to the organization with which he has 
surrounded himself, he can still look 
with pride on the business that his cour- 
age and integrity have brought through 
years of struggle from a shoestring to 
a well developed tannery. 

Mr. Keenan was born in Pittsburgh 
68 years ago. He is actively interested 
in civic affairs, being a member of the 
board of governors of the East Liberty 
Chamber of Commerce; a director and 
former president of the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association; a trustee of Duquesne 
University; president of the board of 
trustees of the Curtis Home; a former 
trustee of the Western Pennsylvania 
Penitentiary, and is president of the 
Pittsburgh Hospital, vice-president of 
the East End Savings & Trust Co., and 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh Industrial 
Development Commission. He is a di- 
rector of the Commonwealth Trust Co., 
the Mount Lebanon Bank, the Dunleavy- 
Franklin Meat Packing Co., the Schenley 
Farms Co., the Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Co. and the Arkansas National Gas 
Corp., and a former director of the 
Commercial National Bank. 

At the time of the organizing of the 
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Navy Department Cancels Victory Ter- 
minal Corp. Lease 


Lease of the extensive plant of the 
Victory Terminal Corporation of Bos- 
ton, which includes warehouses and in- 
dustrial buildings, at Squantum, Mass., 
has been cancelled by the Navy Depart- 
ment, effective May 15. 

The reason given by the Government 
authorities is that “the lessee has not 
complied with the terms of the lease as 
regards maintenance of insurance on the 
plant.” 

The plant was the extensive tract and 
buildings erected by the Government 
during the war and known officially as 
the United States naval destroyer sub- 
marine base. There is an extensive 
waterfront and a total of 592 acres. 

Trouble over the insurance was pre- 
cipitated by a fire which took place on 
April 11, and which rendered unfit for 
service a section of a bridge over which 
ran the single-line track which ties the 
Victory plant with the main line of the 
New Haven Railroad. Since the fire the 
plant and its approaches have been un- 
der guard by United States marines. 

Tenants of the Victory plant have 
formulated an appeal to the naval au- 
thorities for protection of their interests 
at Squantum, claiming that as a result 
of the cancellation of the lease 2000 men 
will face unemployment. 

There is a possibility that the case 
may be reopened before May 15, depen- 
dent on the representations which the 
lessee may make as to willingness to 
live up to the agreement, and on the at- 
titude which will be taken by Secretary 
of the Navy Adams when he reviews the 
situation. 





Providence Terminal Opens 


The Providence Produce Warehouse 
Co., Providence, R. I., a subsidiary of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, opened its newly constructed fruit 
and produce warehouse on April 15. A 
large number of merchants and business 
men made a public inspection of the 
building. 

The structure is one of the largest of 
its kind in the country and is wholly de- 
voted for the handling of foodstuffs. It 
is located at Kinsley and Harris Avenues 
adjoining New Haven tracks. 





N. F. W. A., Mr. Keenan was president 
of the A. W. A. and is the only man who 
has held this chief office of each. He 
was the National’s treasurer for a num- 
ber of terms prior to his election as 
president at Del Monte in January, and 
he has been president of the Pittsburgh 
local association since its formation. He 
is a director of the Team & Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association of Allegheny Coun- 
ty. 

The prenunciation of this executive’s 
last name—according to his own jocular 
response when pressed for the truth— 
is “Keenan in the daytime when carry- 
ing pianos, and Keenan after 6 o’clock 
at night when he is dressed in his eve- 
ning clothes.” One takes one’s choice. 
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Federal Court Upholds I. C. C. 


in Baltimore Controversey 
(Concluded from page 50) 


comes effective, this charge will either 
have to be paid by the shipper or by 
the local consignee. The same situation 
would apply to local business men send- 
ing goods from Baltimore to other cities 
through the warehouses. 

At present the loading charges are 
absorbed, but they will have to be paid 
for separately if the order go into ef- 
fect. As already pointed out, it has been 
estimated that the total cost to shippers 
would be approximately $1,000,000 an- 
nually. A _ proportionate loss, it is 
feared, if the order goes into effect in 
Baltimore and is extended to other cities 
where a similar arrangement is in ef- 
feet, will be suffered by shippers in those 
cities. That is why they have evinced 
such keen interest in the Baltimore case. 

The controversy arose some months 
ago when the McCormick Warehouse Co., 
Baltimore, applied to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the absorption of loading 
and unloading charges in the freight 
rate on shipments delivered at its ware- 
house on Light Street. The request was 
refused and the McCormick company 
petitioned the Commission for an order 
requiring the railroad to absorb handling 
charges. The commission declined to 
issue the order and the McCormick com- 
pany filed a second petition alleging that 
it was being discriminated against in 
favor of the Terminal company. It asked 
that the argreement between the Termi- 
nal company and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road be abrogated. 

The Commission granted this request 
after a hearing and ordered all railroads 
in Baltimore to didscontinue the prac- 
tice. The Terminal company then filed 


the appeal asking for an injunction 
restraining the Commission from en- 
forcing its order and an_ injunction 


against the railroad from carrying it 
out. The McCormick company inter- 
vened against the Terminal company; 
and the Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting shippers, intervened in favor of 
the Terminal company. 

The record of the case before the 
Commission was followed in Court and 
only arguments were heard. 

In their arguments, counsel for the 
defendants contended that the practice 
of the Pennsylvania in absorbing han- 
dling charges by an agreement with one 
warehouse company without similar 
agreements with other warehouse com- 
panies was “discrimination.” 

Counsel for the Terminal company 
contended it was not. It was argued 
that rate tariffs of the Pennsylvania 
provide two classes of service. A shipper 
may consign freight to a point on the 
Pennsylvania with the knowledge the 
railroad would bear the cost of loading 
and unloading, or he may consign freight 
to a point not on the railroad and pay 
the handling charge himself. 

The agreement between the Terminal! 
company and the Pennsylvania, it was 
argued, was an agreement by which the 
company was designated as the agent 
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of the railroad. The railroad, it was 
asserted, paid only its agent located on 
its lines the cost of loading or unload- 
ing. 

In the case of the McCormick com- 
pany, it was argued, freight sent to it 
must be shifted to the Municipal Belt 
Line and, because the warehouse is not 
the Pennsylvania and because it is not 
designated as an agent of the railroad, 
it cannot be regarded as within the rail- 
road’s obligation to load or unload 
freight. It was also argued that the 
Commission’s order was based on the 
declaration that warehouse company is 
a shipper. This was denied and it was 
reiterated that the company only acted 
as an agent for the railroad and had no 
interest in the freight shipped. 

Representatives of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Western Maryland Rail- 
way attended the Court hearings but 
did not participate in the case. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
owns about 40 per cent of the stock of 
the Terminal company. The Baltimore 
& Ohio has its own warehouses oper- 
ated as a subsidiary company. The 
Western Maryland uses the Baltimore 
Fidelity Warehouse Co., in which it has 
a substantial stock. 

The decision against the Terminal 
company was regarded as a test case 
which, it was said, as already pointed 
out, would effect similar agreements be- 
tween railroads and warehouse com- 
panies in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

Elmer C. Collins, special assistant to 
the United States Attorney-General, and 
J. Stanley Payne, special counsel, ap- 
peared on behalf of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Henry W. Bickle, 
Philadelphia, and Ralph Robinson rep- 
resented the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, John J. Hickey and Philip 
C. Friese represented the McCormick 
company, and R. E. Lee Marshall of 
Baltimore and Walter R. Carmalt of 
Washington represented the Terminal 
company. 


Idaho Company Expands 


The C. E. Rush Transfer & Storage, 
Pocatello, Idaho, has purchased the 
property of the Pocatello Bonded Ware- 
house Co. and has removed from its for- 
mer address, 816 S. First Street, to the 
new location, 633 S. Second Avenue. 


$8,000 Worth of Art Crosses the Conti- 
nent by Airplane 


An unusual shipment via the newest 
transportation agency, the airplane, was 
made on April 3 by Day & Meyer, Mur- 
ray & Young, Inc., New York household 
goods warehousemen. 

Six cases of jade and coral art ob- 
jects, valued at $8,000, were specially 
packed, as the property was extremely 
fragile, and turned over to the American 
Railway Express air service and went 
all the way from New York to Los 
Angeles -by “flying machine.” They 
were from E. I. Farmer, Inc., to E. I. 
Farmer at the Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel. 
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Death Removes M. A. Carroll; 
Founded Empire Co., Chicago 


\V ICHAEL ANTHONY CARROLL, 
4 president of the Empire Ware- 
houses, Inc., which he founded thirty- 
seven years ago, died on March 20, aged 
63, at the Mercy Hospital in Chicago 
after a long illness. 

Mr. Carroll was another of the 
Canadian-born men who have been suc- 


-cessful in warehousing in the United 


States. Born in Caledonia, Ontario, he 
went to Chicago in 1892 and organized 
the Empire Storage Co., in the Hyde 
Park section. Under his management 
the firm developed into one of the largest 
household goods storage firms in the 
country, operating nine depositories on 
Chicago’s South Side. It operated 
Harder’s Fireproof Storage & Van Co., 
with Mr. Carroll as president. 

A charter member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Illinois Furniture Warehouse- 


M. A. Carroll 





Late founder and president of the 
Empire Warehouses, Inc., Chicago 


men’s Association, Mr. Carroll was one 
of the organizers of the present Movers’ 
Association of Chicago and was a mem- 
ber of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association and the Illinois Association 
of Merchandise Warehousemen. 

Mr. Carroll is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Julia McNally Carroll, one sister 
and five brothers. Two of the brothers 
are identified with the warehouse com- 
pany—William F. Carroll, the treasurer, 
and Nicholas R. Carroll. 





John H. Lynch Dead 

John Hampton Lynch, president and 
trustee of the Terminal Warehouse Co. 
and a trustee of the Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Co., New York, died on March 20 at his 
home, 21 East Seventy-third Street, after 
a year’s illness. He was born in Syra- 
cuse seventy years ago. 
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Government Issues Form for 


Reporting Stored Tobacco 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

} Rees classification of tobacco which 

warehousemen must follow in sub- 
mitting their quarterly reports of stocks 
on hand were promulgated in April by 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde, in accordance with the mandate 
of Congress in the past session. The 
form which warehousemen must use was 
made public at the same time. 

The reports are to be made for the 
first time as of April 1, and all reports 
were to be in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by April 10. A 
new division of the Department has been 
formed especially for this work and is 
already hard at work tabulating the 
returns from all over the country. 

Reports are made in accordance with 
the Gilbert bill, requiring all warehouse- 
men, manufacturers and other holders 
besides the original grower to submit 
figures quarterly on stocks on hand, by 
type and age. 

In accordance with the authorization 
in the bill Secretary Hyde classified leaf 
tobacco as follows: Classes 1 and 2, 
flue-cured types; class 3, air-cured types, 
including both light and dark air-cured; 
class 4, cigar filler types; class 5, cigar 
binder types; class 6, cigar wrapper 
types. 

The first, flue-cured types in Class No. 
1, includes four chief types: that grown 
principally in the Piedmont sections of 
Virginia and known as Old Belt, West- 
ern District Bright, etc.; that grown 
mainly in the North Carolina coastal 
section north of the South River; that 
produced principally in the tidewater 
and coastal sections of South Carolina 
and the southeastern counties of North 
Carolina; and that grown in the south- 
ern part of Georgia, and some in Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

The other class of flue cured includes 
four types: the Eastern fire-cured, Vir- 
ginia fire-cured, etc., produced principal- 
ly in the Piedmont and mountain sec- 


tions of Virginia; that grown chiefly in 


southern Kentucky and northern Ten- 
nessee, in a section east of the Tennessee 
River; that produced in the Tennessee 
and Kentucky sections between the Ohio, 
Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers; and 
that produced mainly in the Henderson 
district of Kentucky. 

The five types named under the air- 
cured classification are: burley air- 
cured, red burley, etc., grown in a num- 
ber of middle Atlantic States, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, etc.; that grown in southern 
Maryland; the one-sucker, etc., type of 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana; the 
Green River, etc., air-cured grown in 
both the Owensboro and Henderson sec- 
tions of Kentucky; the Virginia sun- 
cured, etc., grown in central Virginia 
north of the James River. 

The first type included under the 
cigar-filler classification is that tobacco 
grown mainly in Lancaster and adjoin- 
ing Pennsylvania counties. Four others 
given are Gebhardt, etc., mainly grown 
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in the Miami valley of Ohio; that known 
as Zimmer, grown in the same area; the 
Dutch type grown in the same region; 
the Georgia and Florida fillers of those 
States; and the Porto Rican type of that 
island. 

Of the five types of cigar binder to- 
bacco in that classification, the first two, 
those known as Connecticut broadleaf 
or Connecticut Valley broadleaf, and as 
Connecticut havana seed, etc., are raised 
primarily in the Connecticut River 
Valley of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. Others are the type produced in 
the Big Flats and Onondaga sections of 
New York State, and partly in Penn- 
sylvania; that of southern Wisconsin; 
and that produced south and east of the 
Wisconsin River, and to some extent 
in Minnesota. 

The final class, that of cigar wrapper 
tobacco, includes only two types—that 
grown in the Connecticut River valley 
and that in southwestern Georgia and 
northern Florida. 

In addition, there is a classification 
known as miscellaneous, in which all 
other domestic types are to be included; 
and, finally, all foreign grown tobacco 
held by the warehouseman is to be 
denoted as such. 

The warehouseman should notice, too, 
the definitions of tobacco, classes, etc., 
as made known by the secretary, as 
common usage in various parts of the 
country may differ from the manner in 
which the same terms are used officially. 
Some of the more important of these de- 
finitions are as follows: 

“Leaf tobacco: tobacco in the forms 
in which it appears between the time it 
is cured and stripped from the stalk, 
or primed and cured, and the time it 
enters into the different manufacturing 
processes. The acts of stemming, sweat- 
ing or fermenting, and conditioning, 
are not regarded as manufacturing 
processes. Leaf tobacco does not include 
any manufactured or semi-manufac- 
tured tobacco, stems which have been 
removed from leaves, cutting, clippings, 
trimmings, shorts, or dust. 

“Unstemmed: a form of leaf tobacco 
consisting of a collection of leaves from 
which the stems or midribs have not 
been removed, including leaf scrap. 

“Stemmed: a form of leaf tobacco 
consisting of a collection of leaves from 
which the stems or midribs have been 
removed, including strip scrap. 

“Scrap: a by-product from handling 
leaf tobacco in both the unstemmed and 
stemmed forms, consisting of loose and 
tangled portions of tobacco-leaves, floor- 
Sweepings, etc... .” 

In regard to compliance with the new 
law, the following advice is given by 
Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, under which 
this division is placed: 

“The law contemplates that reports 
shall show a segregation of tobacco 
stocks by groups of grades as well as 
by types. It has not been deemed ad- 


visable to require segregation of stocks 
by groups of grades in the first report, 
due to the brief time available within 
which to establish suitable groups of 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of the Industry 


LARENCE A. ASPINWALL, presi- 

dent of the Security Storage Co., 
Washington, D. C., and general treas- 
urer of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, has been named chairman 
of a special committee on administration 
of the Washington Community Chest. 
This committee was created to advise 
on details of management and to assure 
all possible economies of operation in 
collecting and distributing funds and in 
the preparation and conduct of the 
campaign. 





John S. Gerety, president of the 
Northeastern Storage & Distributing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., headed a dele- 
gation of the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce at a hearing at which they 
advocated construction of a direct high- 
way between that city and Boston. The 
hearing was before a Massachusetts 
Legislative highway committee in Bos- 
ton on March 20. Mr. Gerety spoke at 
length in favor of the plan. 





Charles F. Mell, formerly with the 
Bush Terminal Co., New York, has 
resigned from that company to take 
charge of the operation of the Great 
Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co., Toledo. 
Col. Mell has had long experience with 
cold storage and refrigeration and has 
at various times been active in the 
affairs of the cold storage division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation. 





The tentative selection of E. A. How- 
ard Baker, president of the Kennicott- 
Patterson Warehouse Corp., Denver, as 
general secretary of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association has been 
confirmed by Harry C. Herschman, St. 
Joseph, Mo., the organization’s general 
president. 





Philip L. Gerhardt was elected a di- 
rector of the Bush Terminal Co., New 
York, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders on April 1. Col. Gerhardt 
is a vice-president, a position he has 
held for many years. All the other 
directors were reelected at the April 
meeting. 





M. R. Mathews, president of the 
Mathews Storage Warehouses, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has been appointed post- 
master at Charleston. He will continue 
association with the storage firm but his 
activities will be curtailed to some 
extent. 





C. W. Goyette Passes 


Clarence W. Goyette, president of the 
National Freight Forwarding & Dis- 
tributing Co., Milwaukee, died suddenly 
at his home in that city on March 24. 
He was Milwaukee representative of the 
National Carload Corp. 

Mr. Goyette was seriously ill with the 
“flu” last winter. He is survived by his 
widow and a fifteen-year-old son. 
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»An Announcement — 


Moores & Dunford, Inc. 


Is NOW 


Charles H. Moores Co., Inc. 


Architects and Engineers 


—ex~o— 


Warehouse Specialists for 18 Years 


in 


Reports Terminals 

Operation Warehouses 

Design Refrigerating and Ice Plants 

Supervision Industrial Plants 

Maintenance Waterfront Improvements 
Erne 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Government Issues Form for 
Reporting Stored Tobacco 


(Concluded from page 54) 


grades. However, segregation of stocks 
by groups of grades, as well as types, 
will be required in future reports. 

“An effort is being made to furnish 
copies of the report form to each person 
required by law to file a report, but the 
Department cannot assume any respon- 
sibility for failure to furnish copies to 
persons required to make reports.” 

The form of the reports, which are 
held in confidence upon their return to 
the Department, gives the following in- 
structions to warehousemen who are 
engaged only in warehousing and do not 
own any of the tobacco they hold: 

“Each warehouseman shall report, in 
the space provided in part 2 on page 2 
of this form, the names and addresses 
of owners, agents of owners, or deposi- 
tors of leaf tobacco in his custody on 
April 1, 1929, and shall show the total 
pounds stored for each owner, agent or 
depositor. For the purpose of the re- 
port ‘warehouseman’ shall be construed 
to mean any person or firm having pos- 
session of leaf tobacco for storage or 
auction-sales purposes, regardless of 
ownership, and ‘stored’ shall be con- 
strued to include tobacco held for the 
purpose of sale at auction.” 

The form must be sworn to by the 
warehouseman before some authorized 
agent of the Federal government such 
as a collector of internal revenue, post- 
master, etc., or anyone authorized by 


State law to administer oaths. 
—R. 8. 


NEWS 


Voss Company Builds 


The Voss Bros. Express & Storage, 
Rock Island, IIl., expects to complete 
about June 1 a $40,000 three-story ware- 
house on Third Avenue, adjoining its 
present structure. The new building 
will be 75 by 150 feet. On the first floor 
will be a store and wholesale rooms; 
the second will be utilized for storage 
space and the third has been leased to 
industrial interests. 





Lyon Expansion in Fresno and Glendale 


The Lyon Van & Storage Co. oper- 
ating in various California cities, has 
established a branch in Fresno and has 
announced plans for a two-story addi- 
tion to its branch in Glendale. 

In Fresno a lease has been signed by 
Frank A. Payne, secretary, on a busi- 
ness block at 1717 Van Ness Avenue, 
where the establishment of this branch 
will represent an investment of about 
$25,000 for equipment, fixtures and 
lease. A staff of six persons will be em- 
ployed. Heretofore the company’s Fres- 
no activities have been confined to a van 
line freight station at 1235 G Street. 

In Glendale the addition to the local 
warehouse, managed by Francis M. 
Brock, will cost $35,000. South Central 
Avenue, on which the building fronts, 
is to be widened, and this will cut off 
ten feet of the structure. The addition, 
to be 50 by 70 feet and of reinforced 
concrete, will make up for the space that 
will be lost when the avenue is widened. 
Plans call for steel sash, fire doors, steel] 
rolling doors, concrete slab floors and 
roof, and composite roofing. 
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Moores Buy “M & D” with 
Its $25,000,000 Contracts 


NNOUNCEMENT was made by 
Charles H. Moores in New York 
on April 10 that he had purchased the 
business, good. will and contracts of 
Moores & Dunford, Inc., warehouse 
architects and engineers, and that he 
would operate the organization as here- 
tofore but through his own firm, Charles 
H. Moores & Co., Inc., with offices at 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York. 

Mr. Moores heads the new company. 
C. H. Kahrs is first vice-president. L. 
M. Moores is treasurer. Aaron Marcus 
is secretary and general counsel. 

Under the plans of operation several! 
of the architects and engineers who have 
been identified with the business now 
will have a more active part in the com- 
pany’s work and development. 

The Moores firm, according to its 
president, has warehouse and harbor 
improvement contracts amounting to 
more than $25,000,000 in Boston, Brook- 


lyn, Cleveland, Havana, Jacksonville, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Montreal, New 
York, Portland (Ore.), Toronto, and 


Washington, D. C. 





Albert L. Flanders Dies 


Albert L. Flanders, long identified 
with the transfer and trucking business 
in Boston and treasurer of the Boston 
Forwarding & Transfer Co., died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on April 1, 
aged 74 years. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Master Teamsters’ Associa- 
tion of Boston. 


$6,000,000 Merchants and Manufacturers Terminal Being 


Erected in Houston Has Wharf and Rail Connections 


ONSTRUCTION has started in Hous- 
ton on the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Building which, to cost $6,000,000 
and rise eleven stories, will be occupied as 
a terminal warehouse with other facili- 
ties for manufacturers and distributors. 
The structure will provide a combination 
of wharf and rail terminals with ware- 


housing, light manufacturing, display 
space, stores and offices. 

The owning corporation has as its 
president E. A. Peden, and as its vice- 
president and managing director Rex D. 
Frazier. J. K. Stirton is secretary and 
treasurer, and the directors include J. 
W. Neal, Walter H. Walne, W. L. Pear- 
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Houston’s eleven-setory structure, for storage and distribution, as it will appear 
when completed 


son, A. J. Jennings and Don Hall, and 
Clyde L. Paul of Philadelphia. Identified 
with the corporation is Mrs. S. L. Cheek, 
executrix of the J. R. Cheek estate. 

The properties cover nearly three and 
a half acres with a 250-foot frontage 
along the upper Ship Channel, the wid- 
ening and deepening of which has been 
provided for by the Government. The 
building will cover one block of ground 
and contain nearly fifteen acres of floor 
space. It will be of concrete and steel 
faced with ornamental brick and stone. 

The Main Street viaduct will be 
widened at the building’s front to give 
access at the third floor, and here will 
be located an arcade of stores and dis- 
play rooms. The two floors below will 
be utilized for storage and warehousing. 
Loading and unloading will be done 
under cover, with capacity for accom- 
modating simultaneously forty freight 
ears, fifty trucks, and channel barges. On 
the tenth floor will be located a furniture 
mart. 

The corporation will handle tenants’ 
mail and parcel post, and telegraph ot- 
fices will be installed. 

Contracts call for completing of the 
building by next Jan. 1, although it is 
expected to be open for business before 
then. 
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Bear this in mind when you are looking toward 
Heavy-Duty Truck purchase and want the facts 


— 





SS before you: Any Harvester branch or truck 
~ dealer will demonstrate an International for you 
1, at any time, right in your everyday work. 

si- Whatever the nature of your hauling and your 
‘sf loads, we will put at your disposal an Interna- 


tional of the size you need and let you compare 
its all-around performance with anything you 
are doing now or want to do. 

Take that as the evidence of an afternoon, or a 





d day or two, if longer time may be necessary. And 
-y take with it the evidence of twenty-five years that 
; the Harvester Company has been building 
d trucks to do a truck’s work as it should be done. 
. 2 You owe it to your business to know this new ad 
n International Heavy-Duty line with the new N 
e engines, new clutches, new transmissions, in- - 
: creased capacities, double reduction or chain final 
drive. All models have five speeds forward and | 7 
Besides Heavy-Duty Trucks, the Inter- 


two reverse, and 4-wheel brakes. The sizes range 


national line includes the %-ton 


p , , , ’ 
from 214 to 5-ton. Speed dump trucks, also, down —_ Delivery, the l-ton Speed 
, Sheci s -. aia oe 

to 1-ton capacity. ; Prag dg pee ae ae 
Accept our invitation to prove this product is an unequaled service organization 

. . : —there are now 172 Company-owned 
of twenty-five years of progress in truck manufac Soemnaiiins’ hi dies tia aes a 
| ture. Canada. 


: INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (hemsienaiedl) Chicago, 111. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Tariff Prospects Increase 
Boston Warehouse Stocks 


OSTON warehousemen anticipate a 

much better business year from now 
on, based on increased shipments arriv- 
ing at that port, according to S. F. Hol- 
land, Boston correspondent of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 

“Many New England importers,” Mr. 
Holland reports, “have been watching 
the tariff situation at Washington. It 
has been evident to them that during the 
special session of Congress, which 
opened April 15, tariffs and farm re- 
lief were to tbe exclusive subjects recom- 
mended by President Hoover, and that 
a new tariff bill is in the making. Natu- 
rally such a bill would place the duty 
higher. The importers, sensing this, 
have been notifying foreign producers 
and exporters and the latter have been 
exporting larger shipments to this coun- 
try to get in under the lower tariff rates. 

“Already immense quantities of sugar 
of the crude commodity are being rushed 
in to Boston and other ports. More, it 
is understood, are on the way. The sugar 
is going into stcrage in public ware- 
houses and will be refined later. Hides 
from South America and other parts of 
the world are also being shipped to Bos- 
ton and other ports in greater quantities 
than usual. These are also going into 
the warehouses and more are expected 
to follow. 

“Egyptian cotton is also being rushed 
into Boston in great quantities and this, 
too, is finding its way into the ware- 
houses. So much of it is known to be 
now on the way that it is expected that 
the entire commitment of cotton from 
Egypt, which ordinarily is spread over 
the entire summer, will be received in 
Boston before June.” 





Food Distribution Being Studied in 
New York 


Announcement was made in Albany, 
N. Y., on April 4 that the New York 
State Conference of Mayors had ap- 
pointed a committee to study the State’s 
food distribution problem in accordance 
with the farm relief program of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt. The committee met in 
Albany on April 10 to organize, confer 
with Henry Morgenthau, Jr., chairman 
of the governor’s agricultural advisory 
committee, and plan its procedure. 





California Grape Crop Going Into 
Storage 


Arrangements are being completed for 
a large part of California’s 1929 juice 
grapes crop to move through San Fran- 
cisco cold storage houses instead of 
direct from the vineyards to the glutted 
markets of the East. 

This will be done for the first time 
in history by using on a large scale 
the new frozen grape pack developed by 
the General Fruit Packing Corporation. 

An arrangement by which four plants 
of the National Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
will be placed at the disposal of the 
grape packers, if needed, is announced 
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by Percy N. Gliddon, superintendent of 
the firm cold storage operations. 

The two plants of the company in San 
Francisco will be used extensively and 
those at Watsonville and Santa Rosa 
will be available if needed. 

By holding the crop in cold storage, 
shipments will be regulated to lengthen 
the season, which has its peak under 
present conditions for about forty days 
only. Instead of dumping grapes on 
the market when prices are low they 
will be fed gradually, leveling the supply 
and taking advantage of the highest 
prices. 





Would You Believe They Store Snow in 
Boston? 


The Vermont Association of Boston 
had planned a “sugaring-off” party on 
April 6. A warm wave headed toward 
the Bay State metropolis—the kind of 
weather in which snow doesn’t fall. Snow 
was needed to pile on the floor of a pub- 
lic hall, where syrup would be boiled by 
Vermonters in a Vermont winter-time 
atmosphere. 

Because of warehouse facilities, the 
party “went off okay” on April 6 and “a 
good time was had by all.” The associa- 
tion had anticipated the warm wave and 
had had quantities of snow placed in the 
Eastern Avenue plant of the Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 
The barrels were delivered by the Quincy 
firm to the Vermonters with the contents 
unmelted. 





Indianapolis Blaze 


Fire believed to have been of incen- 
diary origin on the night of April 12 
swept part of the warehouse building 
operated by the Mann Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., at 222 West Merrill Street, In- 
dianapolis. The loss, estimated at $30,- 
000, was due largely to water. 

When firemen arrived they found 
three fires—one in the part occupied by 
the Mann company and two in space oc- 
cupied by a biscuit company. A fire- 
proof brick wall separated the two com- 
partments. 





Customs Ruling Helps Boston Ware- 
houses 


A recent ruling by Federal customs 
officials in Boston requires that the tea 
importers of the city must place their 
goods in bonded warehouses on arrival 
instead of in the importers’ own places 
of business. The change was made to 
enable the customs men to make exami- 
nations away from the piers. 

The importers announced they would 
protest against the ruling because of in- 
volving extra trucking and other costs. 





Fred J. Hahn Marries 


Fred J. Hahn, secretary, treasurer 
and operating executive of the Hahn 
Brothers Fireproof Warehouses, Inc., 
New York City, and Miss Maxime 
Schoeller were married on the evening 
of April 17 at Bellerose, L. I., N. Y. 
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Move to Simplify List of Industrial 
Truck Tires 


A committee of experts from the vari- 
ous tire manufacturing companies re- 
cently prepared a tentative simplified 
list of sizes to be recommended as stand- 
ard. A preliminary conference of manu- 
facturers was held on March 29, and a 
simplified list was agreed on for presen- 
tation to all manufacturers of this equip- 
ment. In view of the effect upon the tire 
industry of simplification work already 
under way in connection with lift trucks, 
trailers, and similar equipment, the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce will cooperate on 
the tire simplification program. 

As soon as the present recommenda- 
tion has been approved by all the tire 
manufacturers it will be presented to a 
general conference of manufacturers, 
distributors and users for final action. 

Meanwhile the Division of Simplified 
Practice is arranging a preliminary con- 
ference of manufacturers of large cast- 
ers used on industrial trucks and trail- 
ers. Suggestions have been received, 
from a large number of users, regarding 
the possibility of establishing a simpli- 
fied list of over-all heights, together with 
standard bolt hole spacing for each. 





New York Law Requires Financial Re- 
sponsibility by Motorists 


Under a bill enacted by the New York 
State Legislature and signed by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt on April 18 the owner of 
any motor vehicle involved in an acci- 
dent resulting in loss of life or injury to 
a person or property, who has failed to 
meet a final judgment for damages due 
to the accident, will be required to give 
satisfactory proof of financial responsi- 
bility before being permitted again to 
operate. 

The measure provides also for suspen- 
sion of both the car’s and the operator’s 
licenses, to be renewed only after the 
owner has satisfied the motor vehicle 
commissioner, either by obtaining the 
necessary liability insurance, by filing 
with the commissioner an approved bond, 
or by depositing cash to insure ability to 
meet any judgment which may be re- 
turned against him up to $5,000 for the 
death or injury of one person, $10,000 
for the injury or death of two or more 
persons, and up to $1,000 to cover dam- 
ages to property. 





Russell Elected Chairman of Boston Ter- 
minal Co. 


The trustees of the Boston Terminal 
Co. at a meeting on April 12 elected A. 
P. Russell, executive vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., chairman in place of the 
late Fayette S. Curtis. 

H. M. Biscoe, vice-president of the 
Boston & Albany, was chosen vice-chair- 
man. W. H. Wright, assistant to the 
New Haven’s executive vice-president 
and who formerly managed the Termi- 
nal company, was appointed resident 
trustee. 
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Powered by a great six-cylinder 
valve-in-head motor — whose 
smooth, powerful, economical 
operation has set a new standard 
for performance in the low-price 
field—the new six-cylinder Chev- 
rolet trucks are sweeping on to the 
greatest popularity in the history 
of the commercial car industry. 


Never before has a low-priced 
truck so admirably met the 
modern demands of business 
transportation. A power increase 
of 32% results in swifter acceler- 
ation and higher speed—with 
extraordinary flexibility in traffic 
Big, quiet, non-locking four 





wheel brakes give a measure of 
braking control in excess of the 
severest requirements. And a full 
ball bearing steering mechanism 
reduces driving fatigue to the 
very minimum. 


But most remarkable of all—this 
amazing six-cylinder performance 
is actually available in the price 
range and with the economy of 
the four! 


Consult your Chevrolet dealer 
today about your transportation 
requirements. You will find 
exactly the truck you need—and 
it will do your work with amazing 
efficiency and economy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR! 
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Sedan Delivery 


°595 


Light Delivery Chassis 


*400 


114 Ton Chassis 


°545 


6 Ton — with 
Cab 


650 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


COMPARE the delivered 
price as well as the list 
price in considering auto- 
mobile values. Chevrolet’s 
delivered prices include 
only reasonable charges 
for delivery and financing, 
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ALL THE ADVAMTAGEE OF 
SIX-CYLINDER PERFORMANCE 


~in the price range of the four 
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Lehigh Plans a $10,000,000 
Terminal in New York City 


BBs Lehigh Valley Terminal Ware- 
house, Inc., identified with the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, announced in New 
York on April 13 that it plans to erect 
and operate a $10,000,000 terminal 
warehouse, “the greatest on Manhattan 
Island,” along the Hudson River between 
26th and 27th Streets and extending 
from llth to 12th Avenues, on the site 
of the existing freight yard of the Le- 


high road. The latter has signed a lease | 


for the entire ground floor of the pro- 
posed terminal. 

From its executive offices at 111 
Broadway, the Lehigh Valley Terminal 
Warehouse, Inc., issued the following 
statement: 

“The location of this terminal was 
specifically chosen so that hauls to and 
from the greatest business market in 
America would be short. Before com- 
pleting plans for the project the com- 
pany conducted a survey to determine 
the center of distribution in the city. 
After an extensive study of all factors 
involved, this focal point was located 
at the corner of 27th Street and 10th 
Avenue, practically next door to this 
terminal. 

“This will be the only terminal of its 
kind in Greater New York where the 
team-track yard is entirely under cover. 
The building will be twelve stories high, 
providing a total floor area of approxi- 
mately one and one-half million square 
feet. 

“Freight from western points in car- 
load lots remains intact, and is moved 
by carfloat from the Jersey City termi- 
nal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad di- 
rectly to the terminal warehouse, thus 
eliminating cartage charges. In the 
same way, the line haul of outbound 
freight will actually start from this 
terminal. 

“Railroad freight cars will enter the 
first floor at the 13th Avenue end. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 54 freight 
cars. The tail-board length of the plat- 
forms is sufficient to serve 72 trucks. A 
driveway, connecting with the team- 
track yards of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and the freight platforms, will ex- 
tend through the entire floor to permit 
trucking traffic in both directions from 
11th to 13th Avenues. 

“Situated in the heart of the mid-town 
district of New York City, Lehigh Valley 
Terminal Warehouse, Inc., forms the 
natural distributing base for Manhattan 
Island, as well as a focal point from 
which the entire metropolitan area can 
be economically reached. In addition it 
is conveniently located to trans-Atlantic 
and coastwise steamship wharves in the 
Hudson River. 

“This development is in line with the 
railway’s policy of steadily intensifying 
facilities in the interest of greater effi- 
ciency. Railroad progress today is large- 
ly concentrating upon such problems as 
adoption of modern inventions and im- 
proved methods so that faster and more 
dependable service may be offered the 
public. 


NEWS 


“The American railroads have ad- 
mittedly been among the most aggressive 
in the world in initiating improvements 
and in intensifying facilites which elimi- 
nate waste, increase safety, and add to 
the amount of transportation produced 
from each car, each locomotive, and each 
mile of track. This work has been go- 
ing along steadily for years to the ex- 
tent that the railroads’ earnings per- 
mit, and they must continue it, for only 
in this way can unit costs be kept at a 
minimum. 

“The efficiency of a transportation sys- 
tem is limited not alone by its carrying 
capacity, but by its terminal facilities. 
At the present time there is approxi- 
mately 1 mile of terminal track to over 
3 miles of main line. In the future 
this ratio will probably increase, as 
terminal operations offer an important 
field for further intensification of the 
railway plant. 

“With the Lehigh Valley Railroad oc- 
cupying the ground floor of this new 
terminal warehouse, tenants will be as- 
sured of railway service covering all 
types of shipments to all parts of the 
United States and Canada.” 








For Sale: 


4 7ELL ESTABLISHED transfer 
and storage business in grow- 

ing Middle Western City. 
Owner wishes to retire and will 
make attractive deal to right party. 
Address Box M-225, care of 
Distribution and Warehousing, 249 
West 39th Street, New York City. 








New Indiana Company 


The Booneville Ice & Storage Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to conduct a cold storage 
and  ice-manufacturing business’ in 
Booneville, Ind. The incorporators are 
Walter F. Huthsteiner, Edward Huth- 
steiner and William S. Hatfield. 





California Motor Tax Law 
Argued in Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 13) 


“Since the appellants voluntarily 
placed themselves in the class covered 
by Section 15 of Article XIII when they 
had the option of remaining outside of 
that class, they are hardly in a position 
to claim discrimination because that 
class is subjected to burdens not imposed 
upon another class in which they could 
have placed themselves and in which 
they may still place themselves if they 
choose to do so. 

“Common carriers operating for com- 
pensation over particular routes are not 
unlike railroads, which traverse the 
same path between definite points, and 
this Court has held that railroads con- 
stitute a class whose property may be 
taxed differently and whose property 
may be taxed additionally if the State 
constitution does not require equality in 
the matter of the tax burden.” 


Distribution and Warehousing 
May, 1929 


Steel Barrel Simplification Is Bringing 
Results 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


REDUCTION in warehousing 
+ freight requirements and handling 
expenses has resulted from adherence 
to the simplified practice recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Standards made 
to the steel barrel and drum industry, 
according to the Department of Com- 
merce. While some manufacturers are 
finding it necessary to make _ special 
sizes, the degree of adherence to the 
manufacture of only 25 standard sizes 
is quite high. 

In 1925, it is reported, “84 per cent 
of the total steel barrels and drums 
produced by the acceptors of the sim- 
plified practice recommendation, were 
in accordance with the simplified list 
of sizes. In 1926, the percentage had 
increased to 89 per cent.” 

The plan was inaugurated at a con- 
ference held between members of the 
industry and Bureau of Standards 
experts in March, 1924. At that time 24 
sizes were adopted, after an elimination 
of 42 sizes. In 1927 another conference 
was held at which time another size was 
added. 

“Among the 11 manufacturers, two 
distributors and 45 users of steel barrels 
and drums who answered our inquiry,” 
the Department reports, “there was not 
a single instance of dissatisfaction.” 

One firm reported that the simplifica- 
tion is saving his firm $45,000 annually. 

—F. C. M. 





Marlatt Organizes Ship-by-Truck Line 
in Tulsa 


C. B. Marlatt, formerly traffic man- 
ager of the Joe Hodges Fireproof Ware- 
houses, Tulsa, Okla., has organized the 
Tulsa Ship-by-Truck Co., with head- 
quarters office and depot at 1 No. Frank- 
fort Street, to engage in motor freight 
transport and general freight forward- 
ing between Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
Kansas City, Wichita and other points. 
The-shipments are insured against dam- 
age and loss. 

In addition to the trucking the new 
firm will conduct a general storage and 
transfer business. 

Mr. Marlatt, who has had nearly 
thirty years’ experience in the truck 
transport and storage business, is man- 
ager of the Ship-by-Truck Co. and as- 
sociated with him are J. S. Marlatt 
and L. E. Marlatt. 





Los Angeles Association Complains 
Against Storage Firm 


The Los Angeles Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation has filed a complaint against 
S. H. Tobias, operating a public utility 
warehouse under the name of Elmer E. 
Frost & Co., Los Angeles, alleging that 
the defendant has never obtained a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
authorizing such operation. The Com- 
mission is asked to require Mr. Tobias 
to cease operating warehousing until he 
has obtained a certificate. 
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Good year Tires are on this fleet, operated out of Dorchester, Mass., by P. B. Mutrie Motor Transportation 


has saved us money 


61 





all over New England” 


You will see Mutrie trucks in daily service 
on the streets of Boston. You will see them 
under full load on the highways between 
Boston, Providence, Fall River, and New 


Bed ford. 


It isatypical freight forwarding operation 
—heavy hauling, “stop and go” service on 
city streets—sustained speeds on the open 
road. And Goodyear supplies them with a 
specialized tire for each type of hauling duty 
—Goodyear Heavy-Duty Cushions for sure 
traction and long, even wear on the slower- 
moving vehicles, Goodyear Pneumatic Truck 
Tires for faster long distance hauling. 


So carefully has Goodyear studied this field, 
that there are now two types of Goodyear 


Pneumatic Cords, each recommended for 
best service under specialized conditions: 
RED SEAL, primarily for city streets—WHITE 
RING, for inter-city hauling. Both are iden- 
tical in durable Goodyear quality. Both have 
the extra vitality of SUPERTWIST Cord in 
the body structure. The difference is in tread 
construction—to fit each tire more accu- 
rately for its particular duty. 


“If we did not feel a sincere appreciation 
of your product,” says Francis P. Mutrie,“we 
would not take time to write this letter . 
It has saved us money. It has proved depend- 
able. Your All-Weather Tread has combined 
in a most satisfactory manner cushioning, 
traction and long mileage.” 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 











Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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Ohio Enacts Truck Bill 
Backed by State’s Haulers 


OTH branches of the Ohio General 

Assembly have enacted, and Gover- 
nor Cooper has signed, amended House 
Bill No. 141, which has been sponsored 
by the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers. While the new law does not 
give all the relief desired by the haulers, 
the situation from their viewpoint is ma- 
terially improved. 

The first section of the statute defines 
what is meant by an irregular hauler. 
Heretofore Ohio Court decisions have 
varied widely on this point. The section 
specifies also what a trailer is and pro- 
vides that all kinds of this vehicle are 
subject to taxation. 

Section 2 permits motor transport 
companies holding two or more certifi- 
cates to file combined annual reports in- 
stead of separate reports for each. This 
simplifies a situation where one vehicle 
may be operating under both a regular 
route and an irregular route certificate 
at various times. 

Section 3 has to do with granting of 
irregular route certificates, and substi- 
tutes revocation for suspension, by the 
State Public Utilities Commission, for 
flagrant and persistent violations. Triv- 
ial violations will not result in revoca- 
tion of certificates under which consid- 
erable investment of money has been 
made by haulers providing necessary 
service on established routes. 

Section 4 has to do with transfers of 
certificates. 

Section 5 provides definite contents of 
applications for irregular routes, as dis- 
tinguished from regular routes, thereby 
putting into the law what the Commis- 
sion now requires by its rules. 

Section 6 relates to applications and 
hearings in connection with irregular 
route certificates. 

Section 7 relates to tire, service and 
rate schedules, and for equipment 
changes. 

Other sections provide for the distri- 
bution of taxes collected from irregular 
route certificate holders, and changes 
the penalties for violations under both 
regular and irregular certificates. 





Warehousing Personnel Changes in 
Detroit 


John T. Spencer has resigned as man- 
ager and operating executive of the 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Detroit, and has been succeeded by C. 
F. McGuire. 

J. L. Price, who several months ago 
joined the Great Lake firm’s executive 
staff, also has resigned, as have Win- 
throp S. Morrison, manager of the cold 
storage department; W. M. Cutler, 
office and advertising manager; A. H. 
Webster, who had been associated with 
Mr. Spencer; and John Theuer and 
Frank Gouldburg, who were members 
of the company’s staff. 

Mr. Webster, Mr. Theuer and Mr. 
Gouldburg are now with the Jefferson 
Terminal Warehouse. Mr. Webster has 
purchased an interest in the Jefferson 
company and has become secretary and 


NEWS 


general manager in succession to C. F. 
Carew. 

Mr. Carew in turn has become iden- 
tified with the Great Lakes company as 
manager of the dry storage division. 
He was formerly with the Bush Ter- 
minal Warehouse. 





“National Terminals” Retains Its 
Present Name 


In clarification of the story about the 
reorganization of the National Ter- 
minals Corp., in the April issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing, it is ex- 
plained by William J. Hogan, Indian- 
apolis, the organization’s president, that 
“National Terminals Corp.” chartered 
under the laws of Delaware, is still the 
name of the corporation which owns and 
operates the various Hogan subsidiaries 
in Cleveland, Chicago, East Chicago and 
Indianapolis. Although a Delaware cor- 
poration, its headquarters are in Indian- 
apolis. 

The name “National Warehouses, 
Inc.” mentioned in the story in the April 
issue, applies only to the old National 
Terminals Corporation of Indiana. The 
latter concern does not at the present 
time own anything, and Mr. Hogan’s 
plans with regard to the future of it 
are for the present being held in abey- 
ance. 





New Illinois Firm 


The Plane Storage & Transfer Co., 
Ine., has been incorporated in Illinois 
to conduct a general warehouse business 
in Glen Ellyn. The capitalization is 
$10,000. The incorporators are James 
L. Plane, Douglas J. Leyden and C. J. 
Henneke. 





Elliott and Snyder Back New Store Door 
Delivery Plan 


The Store Door Delivery Co. has been 
organized, with headquarters at 415 
South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, 
by a partnership which includes Charles 
J. Elliott, owner of the Rose City Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Newcastle, Ind., and 
Tom Snyder, president of the Ware- 
house Distributing Co., Indianapolis, 
and secretary of the Motor Truck As- 
sociation of Indiana, Inc. Identified 
with the movement also is the Motor 
Distributing Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Mr. Elliott has filed a petition with 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
to transfer to the Store Door Delivery 
Co. the certificate on an Indianapolis- 
Newcastle motor truck route. 





Brock Identified with New Business 
Development 


Francis M. Brock, manager in Glen- 
dale, Cal., for the Lyon Van & Storage 
Co., Los Angeles, and who is president 
of the Pacific Coast Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, is one of seven 
business men of Glendale who have or- 
ganized the L. H. Wilson Industrial 
Realty, Ltd., a $500,000 corporation 
which will deal in industrial and busi- 
ness properties, build factories and busi- 
ness blocks, and lease and operate busi- 
ness buildings. 
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Chicago’s May First Moving 
Rush a Thing of the Past 


HICAGO has bid good-bye to the old 

May ist moving day. For twenty 
years the moving and storage companies 
had watched the approach of the first 
of May with dread and apprehension and 
had breathed a sigh of relief when it 
was over. Where in each former year 
nearly 200,000 families had their house- 
hold goods transferred during the two 
weeks between April 15 and May 1, fewer 
than 45,000 households moved to newer 
quarters this year, according to officers 
of eleven of the large warehouse com- 
panies. 

The change is due to the combined ef- 
forts of the furniture movers and the 
Chicago real estate board, the latter 
representing a majority of the renting 
agencies. April and May are still peak 
months, but moving is now so well dis- 
tributed that the frenzied rushes of the 
past are no more. 

Figures compiled by the Chicago real 
estate board and the moving companies 
show that in 1928 the total number of 
families moved in the city was 357,426. 
The peak month was April, with 50,323 
making changes in residence, or 14 per 
cent of the year’s total. On the other 
hand, in 1927 not less than 57 per cent 
of the year’s total moved in April. And 
this latter figure is typical of the years 
which preceded. 

In March of 1928 there were 28,917 
families moving, while in the same 
month of this year there were only 27,- 
458, a reduction of 5 per cent. The first 
two weeks of April this year were not- 
ably lower, and the last two weeks of 
April, the peak of the season in former 
years, were expected to show a marked 
reduction—at least 10 per cent below 
last year’s low record, for the month, of 
50,323 transfers. 

Illustration of the approach of equal 
distribution of moving frequency is 
shown in these totals for 1928, compiled 
by the Chicago real estate board: 


January . 16,487 ES! gels fog as 26,253 
February .... 19,076 pee RT DI 
C7 28,917 September ... 44,256 
nn. £6%-sa08 50,323 October ..... 34,403 
ST seg oigtere 35,277 November ... 23,523 
Se edacckuws 30,816 December ... 14,964 


Not only has this equalization relieved 
the strain on Chicago van companies, who 
were formerly forced to work night and 
day during the peak weeks in April, only 
to “rest on their oars” during the re- 
mainder of the year, according to the 
warehousemen, but the householders also 
have benefited. Overtime work and the 
necessity of hiring extra hands during 
the rush forced transfer prices upward. 
Now, however, the cost remains more 
nearly equal throughout the year; the 
public is gratified to receive a smaller 
moving bill than it had been in the habit 
of receiving; and this appreciation is 
creating no small amount of good will in 
the warehousemen’s favor. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1929 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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